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The Marengo Collection 


Battlefield Maps 

of the 

Napoleonic Wars 


AI.KXA.M)R1E 


ri-prink-d six sets 

Miircngo to \\.ili-rloci Ihr 
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on a high cjuality 
parchment paper (170gsm) size A2 <420 x 594). 

The whole collection will be limited to 500 copies, 
each set being numbered accordingly. 

This must surely be a collection of rare distinction 
to be displayed and enjoyed over the years. 


In 1860, under the ■(■VVf PfU 

direction of A.LThiers, the | [*_ | ^ ^ I 
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ol campaigns, battles anil f iTg J [ ^2 A 

sieges I lie Napoleonu ■HHvinBHH 

wars was published. 

It was entitled "Atlas de L'Histoire du Consulat el de 
L'Empire." 

This atlas is an uncommonly accurate topographical 
record of that period as one can find.Now a selection of 
twenty of these finely detailed battlefield and siege maps 


I’LEASE SEND TO ME THE SETS. DESCRIBED BELOW, THAT I HAVE CHOSEN I'KOM THE MAKI NGO COLLECTION 

(The sizes shown are the- actual sizes of the maps within the A2 paper area). 

SET A - The Early Yean. 1800 1806 (4 Mu/*/ 


1. Marengo (298 x 420mm). 

2. Ulm and environs <298 x 435mm). 

3 Austcrlitz (.300 x 405mm) 

4. Jena/AOerstadi (307 x 435mm). 

Price per scl £42.50 me P A P No of Sets 

SET B - the Polish Campaign 1807 (4 Maps) 

I Integral plan of t battles: Pultusk: Soldau. Czarnovo; 
Golymin (300 x 372mm) 

2. Eylau (300 x 405mm). 

3 Siege of Dantzig (351 x 561 mm). 

4. Friedland (306 x •111mm) 

Price per m. 1 M2.J0 inc P&P No of Sol- _J 

SET C - The Campaign of the Danube 1809 <4 Maps) 
1 The area Ix-twecn the l>jnuhe and Isur depiiling 


SET D - Fortresses of Spain U Maps) 

1 Saragossa (306 x 480mm) 

l. Integral plan of 6 fortresses: Cadiz; Ciudad Rodrigo-. 
Iladajoz; Tarragona; Lcrida anil Tonosa (332 x SS'tmm) 
Price per set *21.50 ini PSP No. of Sets IH 

SET E — The Russian ( ampaign of 1812 (2 Maps) 

1 Borodino (300 x 411mm) 

2 An integral plan of 3 sites: Moscow. Smolensk; The 
Berezina crossing (303 x 363mm). 

Price per set £2L50 Inc PAP No of Sets ID 

SET F - The Final Years 1813-181$ H Maps) 

1 Bautzen (309 x 390mm) 

2 Leipzig (360 x 336mm) 

.5. Integral plan of 3 conflicts: Brienne; Monterau and 
Montmirail (474 x 360mm) 

4 Water!* m > ( 366 x 505mm > 


I enclose payment of X 

(cheques postal orders / International money orders 
Eurocheques accepted) payable to Pepperbox Arts 
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Katislxm; Landschul etc. (315 x 405mm) 

2 Eckmuhl and environs (312 x 399mm) 

3. Vienna and the Marchfeld (303 x 309mm) 

4. Isle de Lnhau and llie Marchfeld (Wagram) 

(300 x 365mm). 

Price per set £42.50 inc P A P No. of Sets IZI 


Price per set £42.50 inc PAP No. of Sets I 

All maps are unlramcd and not available individually 
A hand colouring service is available on request at an 
extra £50 00 jx-r set of I and £25 00 per set of 2 maps 
Delivery within 14 days of receipt of order 
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EDITORIAL 


W e are happy to welcome to our 
pages in this issue Ian Sadler, 
who contributes the first part of an 
article on the controversial British 
1942 Battle Jerkin. Ian, born in Bir¬ 
kenhead in 1947, is a keen figure and 
vehicle modeller and has been a tnili- 
taria collector since the 1960s, He left 
secondary school without formal 
qualifications; he has no formal train¬ 
ing in research, and works full time 
as an electrical fitter. He has had 
small articles published before, but 
nothing as demanding as his piece for 
'A//'; and specifically wishes us to 
mention that he suffers from dys¬ 
lexia. He hopes that his article may 
encourage other sufferers to try to 
overcome their difficulty — a senti¬ 
ment we warmly endorse. 

Our article on the remarkable full- 
scale reconstruction of a medieval 
trebuebet is the work of Peter Vem- 
ming Hansen, whom we welcome 
as our first contributor from Den¬ 
mark. Dr. Hansen, born in 1954, has 
an MA in prehistoric archaeology 



Peter Vcniming Hansen 


from the University of Copenhagen; 
since 1986 he has worked at the 
Museum of Falstcrs Minder in south¬ 
ern Denmark, with periodic excur¬ 
sions to join digs in Denmark, 
Germany, the USA and the Middle- 
East. He has published several scien¬ 
tific and popular articles and books, 
mainly in the field of experimental 
archaeology. We find his report on 
the trebuchet project fascinating, and 
we are confident readers will, too. 
This is one of the kinds of subject 
which this magazine was founded to 
publish. If anyone reading this issue 
is professionally engaged in this type 


ol work, and could submit articles on 
similar reconstruction or ‘weapons 
effect’ research, we urge them to 
contact the Editor. 

Addenda 

Dr. Erwin Schmidl tells us that he 
has heard — too late to include it in 
the second part of his article on Boer 
uniforms ('A//' No.26) — of a sur¬ 
viving tunic which adds to our 
knowledge of Transvaal Staatsartil- 
leric uniform. Mr. Fred Hazell of 
Langley. British Columbia, Canada, 
has kindly supplied a photo and des¬ 
cription of a dark blue undress tunic. 
This has six yellow metal front but¬ 
tons, and four unpleated, buttoned 
patch pockets. There is black braid 
along the short stand collar, and 
twisted shoulder cords resemble 
those on full-dress tunics. The tunic 
has a Pretoria label, and an accompa¬ 
nying note attests to its capture at 
Talana Hill by a Dublin Fusilier. 

Folkestone Airshow 

One of the most spectacular events 
connected with the Battle of Britain 
50th Anniversary will be held at 
Folkestone, Kent, on 9 September. 


THE AUCTION SCENE 


F ashion, current news and anniver¬ 
saries are just a few of the factors 
which play their part in influencing 
the antiques and collecting trades. At 
the moment it is the Second World 
War 50th anniversary syndrome 
which is probably exerting the great¬ 
est influence. Flic May celebration of 
the Dunkirk evacuation has helped 
maintain interest. The number of 
notices announcing forthcoming 
sales with a Second World War con¬ 
nection continues to increase, and at 
the moment the Battle of Britain is in 
fashion. In addition to sales and 
celebrations a crop of souvenirs and 
mementoes is being produced, some 
of which may well be future collec¬ 
tors' treasures. 

Does this growth of interest 
explain the slight but general increase 
in prices of Third Reich material? At 
Phillips’ sale of arms and armour on 3 
May all the edged weapons of Nazi 
Germany sold at figures generally 
above the top estimates. Two naval 
officers’ daggers sold at £150 and 
£170, both with top estimates of 
£120. Two Luftwaffe first model 
daggers sold at £220 and £230 with 
top estimates at £200. There is per¬ 


haps an implied comment in the fact 
that an Italian officer’s sword sold for 
£95 after a lop estimate of £100! 

I ligh prices were not limited to the 
edged weapons; a number of mixed 
lots of Third Reich material all did 
well. A letter signed by Himmler, 
dated February 1940, sold for £220; 
and a Knight's Cross reached a sur¬ 
prising £1,050. A First Class Olym¬ 
pic Games decoration, top estimate 
£600, realised £820. 

The increase in demand reflected 
by these higher prices is particularly 
interesting, for it raises a question or 
two. The collecting of Nazi material 
has been through some traumatic 
times. Following the Second World 
War a natural abhorrence meant that 
while there was plenty of material 
about, hardly anybody was inter¬ 
ested, and prices were at rock bot¬ 
tom. As memories of the war faded a 
little interest gradually developed 
and prices began to climb; and even 
in the 1950s these higher prices began 
to attract the replica industry. 


Copies, perhaps more accurately 
called fakes, began to appear; as so 
much Nazi regalia was machine 
mass-produced copying was not too 
difficult, and badges, edged wea¬ 
pons, and eventually complete 
uniforms appeared on the market. 
Soon the flood had undermined col¬ 
lectors' confidence; there was a reluc¬ 
tance to buy, and prices dropped as 
the number of collectors fell. But 
books advising on how to recognise 
the copies subsequently appeared; 
and now a measure of confidence has 
returned. Do these rising prices 
mean that dealers and collectors feel 
more confident that they can recog¬ 
nise the 'wrong 'uns', or does it 
simply mean that there is less 
discrimination? 

While Third Reich material predo¬ 
minates, there is a sustained interest 
in all German militaria, though the 
prices for Imperial items seem to 
remain fairly static. In the same sale 
Pickelluiubes sold at around the inid- 
cstimatc figures, ranging from £110 

to £190. 

The Allied side was represented 
mainly by an RAF pilot's log book 
and sundry other Second World War 
items which fetched £480, and a col¬ 
lection of 50 propaganda posters 
which sold for £550. 

German material was not the only 
section to sell well; the same sale 
included a particularly good collec¬ 
tion of Household Cavalry items. 
The swords, with their rather elabor¬ 
ate decoration, made very high 
prices; one which had belonged to 
the 7th Lord Rodney, dating from 
about 1875. sold for £1,900 (estimate 
£l,200-£ 1,500), and another belong¬ 
ing to the 1st Baron Daizcll circa 
1850 realised £1,800. An earlier 
example of the 1814 Household 
Cavalry officer's state sword sold for 
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This will be a display by historic 
aircraft, and the promised attractions 
arc mouth-watering. In the course of 
a three-hour display over the Lees, 
on Folkestone seafront, we should 
see (among others) a Spitfire Mk. IX, 
a recently restored Hurricane XU, a 
Mcsscrschmitt, a P-51 Mustang, a P- 
47 Thunderbolt, a Mosquito, and the 
Gladiator; the Battle of Britain 
Memorial Flight of a Spitfire, Hurri¬ 
cane and Lancaster; and jets from 
three different air forces. The event is 
organised by the Duxford-based 
Fighter Collection of World War 11 
aircraft in conjunction with Shepway 
Council as part of a week-long Battle 
of Britain Festival, in aid of the RAF 
Benevolent Fund and the Kent Battle 
of Britain Museum at Hawkingcjust 
outside Folkestone. 

(This latter, an extraordinary pri¬ 
vate museum, is well worth a visit. 
The following weekend, 15/16 Sep¬ 
tember, it is the venue for a remark¬ 
able display by large-scale flying 
models of the Concorde Flying Club 
- this will feature dog-fights by 
models with wingspans of up to 
30ft., complete with simulated gun¬ 
fire and bombing.) 


£2,300, and another similar went for 
£3,000. 

Although swords usually sell well, 
perhaps more surprising were the 
prices paid for a Victorian Household 
Cavalry trumpet banner (£2,600) and 
a Victorian cavalry Union standard 
(£2,400). As might be expected the 
very decorative dress helmets of the 
I lousehold Cavalry realised extre¬ 
mely good prices. A Victorian exam¬ 
ple sold for £3,000 — top estimate 
£2,000 — and a later, post-1902 hel¬ 
met sold for £ 2.600 — top estimate 
£2,200. An impressive Victorian hel¬ 
met of the I lonourable Corps of 
Gentleman of Arms made £2,500, 
which was the low estimate. 

Uniform is a rather specialised col¬ 
lector's market and most pieces sell 
fairly cheaply; even that of an 
admiral of the fleet made only £280. 
A mixed lot of Hussar and RAF 
uniform items sold for £150, The 
demand for separate items of 
uniform varies quite considerably; 
sabretaches of cavalry units usually 
sell well, but those of the Royal 
Artillery, which are far more com¬ 
mon. realise something like half the 
price of a good cavalry one — £110, 
against £280 for one of the King's 
Dragoon Guards. 

A sale of arms and armour at 
Christie's included a piece of finely 
decorated armour from a very well 
documented harness in Vienna. A 
determined buyer soon pushed the 
price up to an astonishing £ 68 , 000 . 

June and July promise some inter¬ 
esting sales; Sotheby's have one of 
their normal good quality sales on 28 
June, but the one which looks set to 
break records is on 3 July. This will 
be the first part of the Visser collec¬ 
tion of top quality firearms and 
edged weapons. This is one of the 
last of the great private collections, 
and the catalogue should prove a use¬ 
ful reference book for a long time to 
come. 

Frederick Wilkinson 
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ON THE SCREEN 


Video Releases to Buy: 

‘Ran’ (CBS/Fox:15) 

'Kagemusha' (CBS/Fox:15) 

‘The Robe’ (CBS/Fox:U) 

•Demetrius and the Gladiators’ 
(CBS/Fox:PG) 
‘Cleopatra’ (CBS/Fox:PG) 

‘The Ten Commandments’ 

(CIC:U) 

C BS/Fox have released on ‘sell- 
through’ two recent films by the 
renowned Japanese director Akira 
Kurosawa. Kan (1985), reviewed in 
‘Ml' No. 9, was an adaptation of 
Shakespeare's King Lear transposed 
to 16th century Japan. Kagemusha 
(1980) is about a condemned thief 
who is forced to impersonate clan 
chief Takeda Shingcn to disguise the 
fact that he has been mortally 
wounded while besieging his ene¬ 
mies in Noda Castle. The 'Kagc- 
musha' (shadow warrior) 
successfully convinces Takcmaru, 
Shingcn's grandson and heir to the 
throne, as well as Shingcn’s concu¬ 
bines. However, his enemies, led by 
Tokugawa Icyasu, sense a ruse and 
prepare a testing attack on the pre¬ 
viously impregnable Takatenjin 
Castle. 

The production boasts two large- 
scale battle scenes which feature 
thousands of extras. The last depicts 
the battle of Nagashino in May 1575, 
considered a turning-point in Japan¬ 
ese military history. The Takeda clan 
attacks the combined forces of its 
rivals, led by Oda Nobunaga. Their 
cavalry and infantry charges arc 
slaughtered by lines of harquebu- 
siers, correctly shown firing volleys 
by ranks from behind a protective 
bamboo pallisadc. Kagemusha was 
one of the most expensive Japanese 
films ever made, and boasted both 
George Lucas and Francis Ford Cop¬ 
pola as executive producers. Kuro¬ 
sawa made exemplary use of colour 
and spectacle, and the film, like Ran, 
remains essential viewing for anyone 
with an interest in Japanese mediae¬ 
val history. 


Although Cinemascope was by no 
means the first wide-screen process, 
it was introduced by Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury Fox in a bid to dissuade cinema 
audiences from deserting to tele¬ 
vision. The first production released 
in this process was Henry Koster's 
The Kobe (1952), based on the novel 
by Lloyd C. Douglas. Richard Bur¬ 
ton starred as Marcus Galleo, a 
Roman tribune who is banished to 
the garrison at Jerusalem after 
offending the Emperor's nephew, 
Caligula (|ay Robinson). He wins 
Christ's robe while supervising the 
Crucifixion, but it is his Greek slave 
Demetrius (Victor Mature) who first 
realises its significance. Although 
slow and solemn the film was a box 
office success, and resulted in a much 
more lively sequel called Demetrius 
and the Gladiators (1954), directed by 
Dclmcr Daves. Here, Demetrius is 
not only sentenced to train as a gla¬ 
diator, but has to contend with Cali¬ 
gula, by now emperor, and the evil 
and sensuous Mcssalina (Susan 
Hayward). The scenes of gladiatorial 
combat are well handled, and Jay 
Robinson again gave a fine perform¬ 
ance as Caligula. 

Popular Hollywood films broad¬ 
cast on television in this country arc 
normally framed to fit the television 
screen. With widescreen processes 
this inevitably results in the loss of up 
to half the image. Both BBC and 
ITV habitually 'pan and scan', ther¬ 
eby introducing camera movement 
and cuts where originally there were 
none. It is therefore to CBS/Fox’s 
credit that they have released The 
Kobe in its original Cinemascope for¬ 
mat, What is lost in terms of image 
size is more than compensated for by 
the retention of the original photo¬ 
graphic composition and editing: a 
far more satisfactory solution which 
makes the purchase of a cassette a 
more worthwhile proposition. It is 
to be hoped that other video compa¬ 
nies will take note and follow suit. 

CBS/Fox have taken the same care 
with Joseph Mankiewicz's Cleopatra 


(1962), starring Elizabeth Taylor as 
the eponymous Egyptian queen, 
Richard Burton as Mark Anthony, 
and Rex Harrison as Julius Caesar. 
Public interest in this troubled pro¬ 
duction was ensured by the well- 
publicised affair between two of its 
stars. This unfortunately detracted 
from its more cinematic qualities: a 
literate script, fine acting and some 
lavish spectacles. Mankiewicz, who 
replaced Roubcn Mamoulian as dir¬ 
ector, intended that the film should 
be released in two parts, with a total 
running-time of about six hours. 
Darryl F. Zanuck, then head of 
Twentieth Century Fox, insisted the 
film be reduced to 246 minutes, and it 
was further cut to 184 minutes for 
general release. For this video release 
CBS/Fox have utilised the four-hour 
version, on two tapes. 

In spite of the available resources 
the battle scenes arc curiously disap¬ 
pointing. The battles of Pharsalia (48 
BC) and Philippi (42 BC) are seen 
only in their aftermath: it seems lik¬ 
ely that combat footage was among 
that shot for the six-hour version but 
never finally used. The 'Battle of the 
Moon Gate' was only a small inci¬ 
dent in the Alexandrian War (47 BC). 
However, a night attack on the city 
walls by the Egyptian army is effi¬ 
ciently routed by a Roman tesludo. 
The climactic sea-battle of Actium 
(31 BC) features some impressive 
full-scale replicas of period warships 
amongst tile model-work, but the 
brief scenes of hand-to-hand combat 
fail to generate much excitement. 
Nonetheless, the film is in many 
ways outstanding, and it is to be 
hoped that it will eventually be seen 
in the form that Mankiewicz origi¬ 
nally intended. 

Those with a soft spot for 'Hol¬ 
lywood Biblical' will doubtless also 
enjoy Cecil B. DeMille's mammoth 
spectacle The Ten Commandments 
(1956). The outstanding cast 
included Charlton Heston as Moses, 
Yul Brynncr as Pharoah Raineses II 
and John Derek as Joshua. Most of 
the location work was appropriately 
filmed in Egypt and Sinai. The 
Egyptian army provided thousands 
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Classified advertisements should be mailed, 
WITH PAYMENT (see rates below), to 
MILITARY ILLUSTRATED (CLASSIFIEDS). 
169 Seven Sisters Rd.. London N4 3NS. 
Write or type your advertisement in BLOCK 
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BRITISH ARMY. RARE AND OUT-OF- 
PRINT BOOKS ON REGIMENTS. CAM¬ 
PAIGNS. UNIFORMS. MILITARIA AND 
PERSONALITIES FOR SALE. SEND 20p 
STAMP FOR LATEST LIST WANTS LIST' 
WELCOMED DEREK IIAYLES MILITARY 
BOOKS (l)F.PT M). 35 S I MARKS RD.. 
MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. SL66DJ 

THIRD REICH — ADRIAN FORMAN, expert 
consultant Jiul author of Bender Publication* 

FORMAN'S GUIDE TO THIRD REICH 
GERMAN AWARDS . AND THEIR 
VALUES' (£18 post free) offers guarantee of ori¬ 
ginality backed by over 20 years' experience. 
FREE sample catalogue and book list. Gallery 
120. Grays Building, 58 Davies St.. Mayfair. 
London WIY I LB. 

Any new or out-of-print books on military mat¬ 
ters and weapons may be obtained via The Rook 
Shelf; telephone 0623-648231 (not Wednesdays) 
for details of book search service 

PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER inter¬ 
ested m photographing colourful uniforms of the 
past; will provide collectors with colour prints 
Please contact Miles Arlen, 23 Wcthcrby Man¬ 
sions. Earls Court Square. London SW5 'JBII — 
or call 071-373-1107. 

NEW' Issue I of a military history maga/mr, 
'Herald of Europe'. Full of entertaining articles — 
a must for anyone intetested in history. Only 
available from Agema Publications (Ml). 
41 Wiverton Rd . Sherwood Rise. Nottingham 
NG7 6NQ. Price £150 plus 50p PA P 

BRITISH SOLDIER WATERCOLOURS You 
choose the regiment and period. Examples from 
the artist - Brian Fraser I larnson, Pcddars Cot¬ 
tage. Hessett, Bury St Edmunds. IP30'MX 

Books bought for cash. Military. Naval. 
Aviation books always wanted. Keegan's Book¬ 
shop. Merchant’s Place. Friar Street. Reading. 
Berkshire Tel: (0734) 587-253 

WIRE BADGES. Military Insignia, Heraldic 
Crests. Uniform Regalia. Accoutrements. 
Banners. Flags. Embroideries for Armed Forces. 
Trade enquiries welcome. Kent Trading Co.. 
Box 824. Sialkot, Pakistan. 


of extras, jji particular the Cavalry 
Corps, who trained hundreds of 
charioteers for the Exodus sequence 
and the parting of the Red Sea. 
Although it is easy to belittle the 
script and acting styles in a religious 
epic made nearly 35 years ago, 
DeMille’s last film as director was an 
unqualified triumph in terms of spec¬ 
tacle and production design. 

Stephen J. Grccnhill 

16th century Japanese cavalry in 
one of the battle scenes from Kuro¬ 
sawa's Kagemusha. The director 
extended a genuine historical prac¬ 
tice artistically by costuming large 
numbers of extras representing 
whole armies in single colours ; this 
contributed to the impressionistic 
appeal of the spectacular final bat¬ 
tle. (CBS/Fox) 
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REVIEWS 


‘American Indian Warrior Chiefs’ 
by Jason Hook, colour plates by 
Richard Hook; Firebird Books; 
(published simultaneously in 
four individual paperback 
volumes); 192 pp.; 16 maps; 16 
colour plates; line drawings and 
photographs throughout; chron¬ 
ology, biblio; £14.50. 

The father and son combination of 
Jason and Richard Hook is fast 
becoming synonymous with clear 
and readable factual accounts of the 
Indians of North America and their 
history. In this latest book. Jason 
Hook has researched through many 
sources to achieve an accurate and 
concise story of the life and times of 
four great Indians; Tccumsch, 1768- 
1813, the great visionary leader of the 
Shawnee; Crazy Horse, 1841-1877, 
one of the finest warriors of the 
Sioux; Chief Joseph, I80?-1904, sta¬ 
tesman and leader of the Ncz Perce; 
and Geronimo, 1829-1909. lighting 
man of the Apache. Richard Hook’s 
illustrations, which are beautifully 
presented, can be relied upon for 
authenticity of dress and accoutre¬ 
ments. The text is interspersed with 
photographs of contemporaries of 
those discussed and artifacts similar 
to those in use at the time, as well as 
line drawings which unfortunately 
did not reproduce too well. Each 
chapter has a map of the area dis¬ 
cussed showing battles and other 
highlights in the lives of these great 
men. There is also a small map show¬ 
ing the 'culture area' in question, a 
great help to those unfamiliar with 
the geography of the United States. 
Each section has a chronology cover¬ 
ing the lifetime of each figure, as well 
as a bibliography. The whole format 
makes a compact, well-presented 
and very readable factural account of 
these four great leaders. IMW 

‘Barriffc: Military Discipline or 
the Young Artillery-man’ with 
introduction by Keith Roberts; 
Partizan Press, 26 ClifTsea Grove, 
Leigh-on-sca, Essex; 280pp; p/bk, 
£19.95, h/bk, £40.00 
Despite the long-standing efforts of 
the re-enactment societies to recreate 
17 century armies in all their detail, 
very little is generally known about 
how armies of the English Civil War 
were organised and how they 
fought. Now no excuse for inaccur¬ 
acy remains, for Partizan Press have 
provided the modern re-cnactor and 
historian with a reprint of the most 
popular book available to the Civil 
War soldier. 

William Barriffc was a leading 
figure amongst the amateur military 
societies which grew up in many 
English cities in the early 17th cen¬ 
tury. His book Military Discipline 
was first published in 1635, and was 
aimed at providing all the informa¬ 
tion that a ’young’ soldier would 
need to command, or drill with, an 
infantry unit. It should be noted that 
the term ’artillery-man’ did not relate 
to cannon but to any hand-held miss¬ 


ile weapon. Six editions of the book 
were published, and this reprint has 
been made from Mr Robert’s own 
copy of the final 1661 edition. This 
includes a 40-pagc treatise entitled 
'Some Brief Instructions for the 
Exercising of the Cavalry or Horse- 
Troopcs', thus rendering this edition 
a complete guide to military practice 
of the period. The 1661 edition also 
incorporates 'Mars his Triumph', a 
28-pagc pamphlet describing a mili¬ 
tary entertainment devised by Bar- 
riffc and performed on 18 October 
1638 outside the Mcrchant-Taylors 
Hall in London. 

Keith Roberts is the author of the 
recent Osprey ’Elite’ title dealing 
with the infantry of the English Civil 
War and has specialised in research¬ 
ing matchlock musket drill. He is a 
keen collector of rare military books 
and owns copies of both the 1657 and 
1661 editions of Military Discipline. 
BarrilTc wrote for a readership who 
were familiar with the basic equip¬ 
ment and weapons of contemporary 
soldiers, but Mr Robert's detailed 
introduction provides a sound back¬ 
ground for the reader. He also dis¬ 
cusses the European background to 
Barriffe's ideas on drill, Barriffc and 
the Artillery Garden, the use of 
experimental weapons, and provides 
a useful select bibliography of con¬ 
temporary drill books. 

This book is a flagship for Partizan 
Press and the care and financial com¬ 
mitment which has gone into the 
project is evident. The quality of 
reproduction is excellent, making the 
book easy to read and understand as 
well as a collectors' item to treasure. 

JPT 


‘The Hitler Youth’ by David 
Littlejohn fk Harry Hinds: Agin- 

court Publishers, USA; ISBN 0- 
934870-21-7; 377pp, 944 b/w 

illust., 71 col. illust.; £27.95 

This book is a departure from David 
Littlejohn's usual publisher — Roger 
Bender — the Hitler Youth book 
having been published by Jill Elal- 
combe of Agincourt Publishers. In 
some ways this is a pity as the treat¬ 
ment does not seem to the reviewer 
to be as professional as Bender gives 
to his titles. However, presentation 
apart, the contents are well up to Mr. 
Littlejohn's usual high standard. A 
vast amount of information is con¬ 
tained on a wide variety of subjects 
that have been brought together 
under the heading of‘Hitler Youth'. 
These include Factory Cell Organi¬ 
zation, Students’ Union, Leadership, 
Shooting Courses, Aeronautical 
Training Schools (in fact schools of 
all types) Youth Camps, official 
visits to foreign countries. Agricul¬ 
tural Service, War Work and many 
such others, all of which contain a 
wealth of information on uniforms, 
badges, rank insignia, head-dress, 
side-arms, flags, banners and the 
like. Coverage is not restricted to 
boys and youths, but extends to the 
girls of the BDM; and includes much 


material on the youth movements in 
countries occupied by the Germans 
which were influenced by German 
National Socialist ideals. 

The artwork is not up to the stan¬ 
dard achieved in the Bender books, 
but nevertheless the book imparts a 
lot of information, a great deal of 
which is new, and will be of 
considerable interest. Highly 
recommended. BLD 


‘Foreign Legions of the Third 
Reich, Vol. 4: Poland, the 
Ukraine, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Free India, Estonia, Latvia, Lith¬ 
uania, Finland and Russia' by 
David Littlejohn; R. James 
Bender Publishing, California 
ISBN 0-912138-36-X; 380pp, 961 
b/w illust., 107 col. illust.; £19.95 
This is the fourth and final volume in 
the Littlejohn-Bcndcr scries of books 
on the 'foreign legions' ol Hitler's 
forces, and in some ways it is the 
most interesting, including as it docs 
the Eastern Volunteers. The sheer 
volume of illustrations together with 
the wealth of information makes this 
book excellent value. However, to 
do justice to the whole of this subject 
it is essential to have all four volumes 
in this series on your book shelves. 
(Copies are available from: A. A. 
Johnston, Landmark Booksellers, 
and Motorbooks of St. Martin's 
Court, London, among others.) 

It is hard to imagine anything that 
has not been included in the cover¬ 
age, from the history of the forma¬ 
tions and units raised in the various 
countries, through the uniforms, 
insignia, rank badges, national arm 
shields, medals, decorations, 
awards, flags, standards, daggers, 
armbands, aircraft markings, 'wings' 
cuff titles, caps and insignia, to such 
items as rings, vehicle signs, pay- 
books and citations. As is the practice 
with 'Bender' books there is an 
addendum section at the rear of the 
book that includes corrections and 


additional information relating to 
volumes 1, 2 & 3 in this same scries. 
Highly recommended. BLD 

‘Salerno Remembered’ by Geof¬ 
frey Curtis; published by the 
Queen’s Royal Surrey Regimen¬ 
tal Association, and available 
through the Regimental 
Museum, Clandon House, West 
Clandon, near Guildford, Surrey; 
172 pp. 30 b/w illust., 9 maps; 
£8.50 

The Allied landings at Salerno in 
September 1943 were the first major 
assault on Occupied Europe; and saw 
a unique combination of six Territor¬ 
ial Army battalions of the Queen's 
Royal Regiment — 169 Queen's 
Brigade in 56 London Division in the 
assault, and 131 Queen's Brigade in 
7th Armoured Division which broke 
out of the beachhead and with its 
sister brigade led the advance to the 
River Volturno and Naples. 

Drawing on interviews, recollec¬ 
tions and offical and regimental his¬ 
tories, Salerno Remembered gives a 
soldier's perspective of men in 
action. Anyone familiar with the 
British infantry battalion structure, 
and particularly with Territorial sol¬ 
diers, will find the book fascinating 
and at times moving reading. How¬ 
ever, it was not grim all the time, and 
the vigour and humour of Cockney 
soldiers will make the reader chuckle 
over 40 years later. 

Geoffrey Curtis was a platoon 
commander at Salerno, but retired 
from the Army as a brigadier; and the 
book has a fund of useful observa¬ 
tions about tactics and leadership. In 
interviews and recollections the 'old 
and bold' look back with an affectio¬ 
nate but critical eye on themselves at 
20 , and comment on tank/infantry 
co-operation, artillery tire, and lead¬ 
ing men in battle. 

Salerno Remembered is privately 
published and available through the 
Regimental Museum. For an 
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informed, intelligent and absorbing 
account of infantry in action and of 
the fighting at Salerno it is well 
worth the effort of tracking down a 
copy. EWWF 

‘Assault on Germany: The Battle 
for Geilenkirchen’ by Ken Ford; 
David & Charles; 192 pp; 38 pho¬ 
tos Si maps; appendices, index; 
£9.95 

Campaign histories and memoirs of 
World War II arc plentiful; books of 
this particular type are less so, and 
valuable. The November 1944 battle 
for the Geilenkirchen salient is a sub¬ 
ject thoroughly representative of a 
certain kind of infantry soldiering; 
and was of a scope — basically, one 
British and one US Army division 
with supporting arms — which can 
be covered in absorbing detail in a 
book of this size. There is an oppor¬ 
tunity not merely to recount a diary 
of events, but to pause for eyewitness 
quotes, explanations, and personal 
impressions of circumstances, units, 
and individuals. This opportunity is 
seized by Mr. Ford, who writes 
clearly and with understanding. Of 
particular interest to those with con¬ 
nections with 43rd Wessex Division 
or the 84th 'Railsplitters', this is a 
valuable study in close-up of the kind 
of fighting which characterised the 
European front in winter 1944-45. 
Recommended. MCW 


‘The AH Americans — The 82nd 
Airborne’ by Leroy Thompson; 
David & Charles; 192 pp; 113 b/w 
Si col. photo; index; hardbound; 
£12.95 

This book is an ambitious project 
chronicling the history of the 82nd 
Airborne Division, the US Army's 
only airborne formation in conti¬ 
nuous existence since 1942. Begin¬ 
ning with the division's origins in the 
First World War as a standard 
infantry division, the book then 
jumps to its reactivation as an air¬ 
borne division in 1942. The divi¬ 
sion's history is well handled 
throughout its many Second World 
War operations; the changes in doc¬ 
trine and organization of the 1950s 
and '60s; its use as a fire brigade in the 
Dominican Republic, Vietnam, and 
Grenada; and its world-wide deploy¬ 
ment on exercises in the 1970s and 
'80s. Special in-depth coverage of the 
division's Second World War ope¬ 
rations and its place in the overall 
strategy is presented, Besides telling 
the story of the 'All Americans', the 
book is a study of the US Army's 
evaluation of airborne forces and 
their use in power projection. It also 
details the division's many reorgani¬ 
sations and subordinate units, the 
training the troops receive, and air¬ 
borne traditions. The only fault that 
can be found is the author's occasio¬ 
nal slight misuse of military termino¬ 
logy, though this does not detract 


from the story to any great extent. 

Well illustrated with black-and- 
white and colour photos represent¬ 
ing the division's entire history and 
spectrum of operations, it should 
prove to be of value to figure 
modellers interested in any era of the 
US Army. Given today's glut of air¬ 
borne books, it is a pleasant surprise 
to find that many of these high-qua¬ 
lity photos have not previously been 
published. They include a wide- 
range of colour insignia collections; 
however, Thompson still persists in 
using replicas of unofficial insignia in 
his photos, thus adding further to the 
confusion of collectors. GLR 


‘Hamburger Hill, May 11-20, 
1969’ by Samuel ZafTiri; Arms 
and Armour Press; 304 pp; 20 b/w 
photos, 12 maps; £10.95 

Samuel Zaffiri was a mortar man 
with 1st Infantry when, recovering 
in hospital in Japan during the Viet¬ 
nam War, he talked to survivors of 
the 101st Airborne who had fought 
in the battle for Ap Bia Mountain 
(Hill 937) — 'Hamburger I lill'. I lis 
account is a good mix of first hand 
recollection, tactics, and the political 
and strategic background. Like many 
American authors he has a good ear 
for dialogue; and the book has a con¬ 
vincing smattering of signals small 
talk, and the nervous chat between 
young men faced with violent death. 

At the time when Hamburger I lill 
was 'hot news' there was contro¬ 
versy in the United States about the 
tactics employed, and the reason for 
evacuating the hill after it had been 
captured. The author explains the 
thinking behind the operation, and 
asks the veterans what they think 
about the action. Senator Edward 
Kennedy called the operation 'sense¬ 
less' and 'irresponsible'; and 20 years 
later the book allows soldiers and 
officers to express their views. Lt. 
Col. Weldon Honeycutt, the driving 
force behind the assault, remains true 
to his convictions: 'My tactics at 
Hamburger Hill were aggressive. 
That's the way you fight a war, I low 
much ground are you gonna take 
being non-aggressive? How many 
enemy arc you going to kill sitting 
around and waiting for him? 
Nobody ever won a war trying to 
avoid combat'. 

The large number of maps in the 
book are essential if the reader is to 
follow the action as GIs move up 
jungle-cluttered gulleys towards the 
summit of the hill. As with many 
jungle operations, the chances of sur¬ 
vival for a platoon often hung on the 
alertness of the point man leading the 
platoon through the gulleys and up 
the mountain. Zafliri records the ten¬ 
sion and fear of fighting a resourceful 
enemy who had prepared for combat 
in this remote jungle area. EWWF 


‘The Green Beret Magazine — 
volumes I thru V’ — monthly 
publication of the 5th Special 
Forces Group, Vietnam, 1966-70; 
reprinted by The Radix Press, 
2314 Cheshire Lane, Houston, 


Texas 77018-4023; b/w photos; p/ 
bk; £25.00 per volume plus 
postage 

From 1966 through 1970 the 5th Spe¬ 
cial Forces Group, headquartered in 
Nha Trang, Vietnam, published a 
monthly magazine for distribution to 
its many far-flung operational 
detachments. In many ways the 
magazine was typical of in-house 
military unit publications. It 
reported promotions, the award of 
decorations, changes in command, 
news items of interest to the troops, a 
word from the commander, car¬ 
toons, and military developments. 
The magazine was unique, however, 
in telling the story of the A- and B- 
tcams, living and fighting with their 
indigenous Civilian Irregular 
Defense Groups in remote and pri¬ 
mitive camps scattered throughout 
Vietnam's jungles, plains, moun¬ 
tains, and swamps. It told of the 
exploits of the Mobile Strike Forces 
(MIKE Forces), special reconnais¬ 
sance projects, SF-run training 
schools, and Vietnamese Special 
Forces (LLDB). The Green Bern 
Magazine chronicled the history of 
the Special Forces in Vietnam, the 
men, the units, and the indigenous 
soldiers who fought with them. 
They arc a unique trove of historical 
articles and stories of valour, offering 
information that cannot be found 
elsewhere. Every article is extensi¬ 
vely supported by photographs 
taken on the spot by the participants 
and the magazine's assigned 
reporters. Those interested in Viet¬ 
nam militaria will be treated to scores 
of photographs showing the Special 
Forces in action along side the CIDG 
and LLDB. Many of these photos 
reveal field uniforms and equipment 
worn on combat operations, insig¬ 
nia, weapons, and camp 
fortifications. 

No complete set of the five years of 
publication of the Green Beret existed 
intact until a small group of SF veter¬ 
ans spent almost two years contact¬ 
ing individuals across the country in 
search of the many missing issues. 
Their efforts were rewarded in the 
first complete set to be assembled 
since the 5th SF Group departed 
Vietnam 18 years ago. Each years' 
issues arc now being reprinted in 
annual volumes beginning with 
Volume V (1970) and working back 
toward Volume I (1966). Reprinted 
on high quality paper, the photos 
have actually been reproduced to a 
higher quality than the originals due 
to special lighting techniques. Each 
volume is bound in a soft-back cover 
with full colour, reduced-size repro¬ 
ductions of each issues' original 
covers. The volumes are of different 
lengths, but typical is Volume V 
with 312 pages of history, almost 400 
photos and a detailed table of con¬ 
tents added by the new publisher. 
Volumes III, IV and V are now avail¬ 
able, and I and 11 were due in July 
1990. Volume I will contain a 10,000- 
entry index listing every individual, 
unit, team, camp, and event in all 
five volumes. 

Highly recommended for any 
reader interested in the US Special 
Forces in Vietnam. GLR 


ROYAL ROSE BADGE 
COMPANY 

'Ingleside' 

Barehams Lane 
Quadring 

Lincolnshire PE 11 4PX 



Military cap badges of the British Army. 
Specialising in the scarcer collectors' items 
and the rarer shoulder titles. 


A comprehensive selection of quality enamel 
Fire Service cap badges at competitive prices. 

• • * 

London 'Bobby' helmets and helmet plates; police 
whistle complete with chain, Hiatts 1960 pattern. 
Handcuffs and open-top leather pouches. 
Standard issue batons. 

ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED FOR ORDERS. 

Please send stamped addressed envelope or 
international reply coupon for our lists. 
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Willi ihe majestic swing of its arm 
accentuated by using a smoking 
projectile, the reconstructed siege- 
engine is tested on the shore oj the 
sound diriding I'alster and Lolland 
islands in southern Denmark. 
(Anders Knudsen) 

base), and a sling containing 
the projectile on the other 
end. The three types of 
machine were probably used 
together well into the 15th 
century, along with the 
newly introduced cannon. 

The trebuchet was the 
heavy artillery of medieval 
warfare. It was basically a 
siege-engine that could throw 
projectiles at or over the walls 
of a city or castle, although it 
could also be used against 
shipping. These were heavy, 
complicated machines, which 
needed a strong timber frame 
if they were to work proper¬ 
ly. The counterweight could 
weigh up to ten tons, the con¬ 
tainer being filled with sand, 
stone or lead, while the 
ammunition could weigh up 
to 300kg (6601b). This am¬ 
munition ranged from the 
usual large stones to include 
beehives, small stones baked 
in a clay ball which exploded 
on impact, barrels of oil 
which could be ignited, dead 
animals to spread disease and, 
finally, enemies or captured 
spies, dead or alive. Appar¬ 
ently you knew when they 
had landed because the 
screaming stopped. 

The trebuchets varied in 
size from small ones which 
could be placed on city walls, 
to larger versions which 
could breach those walls. 
During a siege the trebuchets 
were normally built on the 
spot, although principalities 
and large towns often had a 
special building for the 
machines, under the control 
of the ‘Magistcr Tormen- 
torum', the Master of the 
Catapults. 

Trebuchets were used 
throughout most of Europe, 
the Mediterranean world and 
in Asia. The trebuchet 
reached Scandinavia at the 
beginning of the 11th cen¬ 
tury, where it was called by a 
variety of names including 
blida, manga, tormenlutn and 
valslongva. The machines, or 
the knowledge of how to 
build them, probably reached 


Reconstructing 
a Medieval 


Trebuchet 


PETER VEMMING HANSEN 
_ Translated by BOB RAYCE _ 

I n the summer of 1989 the Museum of Falsters 
Minder in southern Denmark built a full-scale 
working reconstruction of a medieval trebuchet 
siege-engine. It took more than a year of study and 
preparation before the 12-ton machine could be shot 
for the first time, over a small waterway separating 
the islands of Lolland and Falstcr. The results have 
been fascinating. 


WAR MACHINES 

The art of building war 
machines can be traced back 
over more than 20 centuries. 
Wc arc familiar with many 


variants, which worked on 
different principles, but they 
all had the same purpose: to 
throw a heavy projectile over 
a long distance. The 


machines can be roughly 
divided into three categories: 
the ballista. the catapult and 
the trebuchet. The first cate¬ 
gory fired arrows, the others 
threw stones or other 
projectiles* l) . 

The oldest known 
machines are the ballista and 
the catapult, which both date 
back to antiquity, but the tre¬ 
buchet is only recorded in the 
period from 1050 to 1535. 
While the catapult and ballista 
were spring driven, the tre¬ 
buchet used the leverage 
principle: a heavy weight was 
placed on one end of a lever 
(which was pivoted to a solid 
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Right: 

The scale obviously distorted in ac¬ 
cordance with artistic convention, a 
trebuchet is clearly depicted in this 
15th century MS illustration of a 
siege. 

Below: 

/l secondary source which has been 
much copied is this drawing made in 
1854 by the French historian Viol- 
lett-le-Duc. 


oxen and four four-wheeled 
wains being used. At Cardi¬ 
gan it was taken over to the 
right bank of the Teify and 
repaired, and thence hauled 
by 60 oxen into the camp 
before Emlyn by January 10. 
The casting, with the hire and 
keep of the oxen, cost 45s. 
The wages of the blacksmith 
and costs of materials used in 
the repair, including 4s 6d 
paid for pig's fat for grease, 
came to 70s. Men were 
employed to pick up 480 
stones on the beach below 
Cardigan and transport the 
same by boat to Llcchryd on 
the river, and thence to carry 
them on 120 packhorses to 
the camp, thus earning 48s. 

‘The whole bill for the 
engine and siegework came 
to over £18. As not a single 
man was missing out of the 
paid portion ol the army, it 
would seem that the sur¬ 
render was peaceable, and 
probably the engine and the 
480 great stones upset the ten¬ 


Centre: 

Much of the initial work was natur¬ 
ally carried out with scale models. 

Here one is demonstrated to HM 
Queen Margrethe II of Denmark 
and Prince Henrik. (Anders 
Ktntdsen) 

the area from southern 
Europe through northern 
Germany. 

Ammunition 

No trebuchet survives today. 
In about 1890 one was found 
under a church in East Prussia 
but it was immediately des¬ 
troyed. The stones for them, 
however, are sometimes 
found. These are typically 
smooth, spherical and of an 
identical size — 17-20in. dia¬ 
meter. Occasionally one 
reads of stones weighing up 
to 1400kg (30861b.), but the 
normal weight was between 
40kg and 290kg (881b. and 
6401b.). A healthy degree of 
scepticism is advisable here, 
since experiments have 
shown that a rock weighing 
1000kg (22041b. — nearly a 
ton) would need a counter¬ 
weight of 27 tons just to stop 
the missile landing on the 
machine itself. 


Labour and costs 

In John E. Morris’s book on 
the Welsh wars of Edward I, 
published in 1901 (see source 
notes), there is a marvellous 
description of how an 
‘engine’, which must be a tre¬ 
buchet, was used at the siege 
of Emlyn and Dryslwyn cas¬ 
tles m 1288-89: 

‘While Cornwall’s English 
army pushed on with the 
siege of Dryslwyn, Havcr- 
ings’ mechanics and sappers 
from the northern castles 
were set to work and an 
engine was brought up. The 
bill for fitting it up, and buy¬ 
ing hides, timber, rope and 
lead came to £14. Twenty 
quarrymen and four carters 
made and brought up the 
stone bullets. 

‘The engine which had 
done so much damage at 
Dryslwyn was brought up by 
an escort of 20 horse and 463 
foot. Within five days it was 
hauled to Cardigan by way of 
St. Clears and Cilgeran, 40 


acity of the defenders.’ 

Models and 
full-scale copies 

Exactly how a trebuchet 
works has been something of 
an enigma. Many attempts 
have been made to find out by 
building working models. 
Napoleon III of France and 
his officers tried to build a 
full-scale trebuchet, but the 
materials used were too weak 
and the thing broke after just 
a few shots. Interestingly, the 
first shot achieved a range of 
minus 70 metres— which was 
bad news for Napoleon, but 
good news for future experi¬ 
menters, since they now 
knew that the machine could 
shoot backwards. 

SOURCES AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
PRINCIPLES 

Before a reconstruction can 
be attempted one has to con¬ 
sult the sources and, since a 
working trebuchet has never 
been found, one is left with 
contemporary reports and 
pictures. The quality of 
medieval sources is very vari¬ 
able, often pure fantasy or 
else based on second- or 
third-hand sources. Pictures 
display equally variable 
attempts to depict reality. 

The basic principle of a tre¬ 
buchet is simple enough, and 
one could easily be con¬ 
structed by a modern engi¬ 
neer which would work 
perfectly well. The problems 
arise if you want to build one 
in an historically correct 
manner, using the same tools, 
technology and materials as 
those of the Middle Ages. 
The original machines were 
developed and tested on 
thousands of battlefields 
throughout Europe and Asia, 
giving a depth of knowledge 
and experience that is missing 
today. The museum of Fals- 
ters Minder lacked that 
experience; but built a scries 
of models in 1:10 and 1:5 
scale. By comparing the test 
results with the old descrip¬ 
tions and pictures, slow 
progress was made. 

The first move in construc¬ 
tion is to place a revolving 
axle in a set position at a pre¬ 
determined height above the 
ground. The axle, upon 
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which the trcbuchet’s arm 
will revolve, is exposed to 
considerable lateral and verti¬ 
cal stresses, so great demands 
are made on the machine’s 
base. First of all a heavy 
frame must be made, which 
can be chocked up to the 
level. On this frame two 
towers, which will bear the 
axle, arm and counterweight, 
are placed, the towers being 
stabilised laterally with heavy 
timbers. All this gives a 
strong and stable framework, 
capable of withstanding the 
forces released when the arm 
with its tons of ballast is sud¬ 
denly swung. 

From sources and from 
experiments, several factors 
emerge which will determine 
how successful the trebuchet 
will prove: the exact angle of 
the bend in the iron tip from 
which the sling is released; 
the weight of the projectile; 
the weight of the counter¬ 
weight; the length of the arm 
from the tip to the axle and 
from the axle to the counter¬ 
weight; and the length of the 
sling, are all important. 

These five points must be 
balanced against each other. 
For example, tests show that 
the greater the weight of the 
projectile, the earlier the sling 
will open. On the other hand 
a very light projectile will 
leave the sling very late, and 
will slam into the ground 
right in front of the trebu¬ 
chet. Obviously, the weight 
of the projectile must be 


balanced with the weight of 
the counterweight. The angle 
of bend in the iron tip from 
which the sling is released is 
another crucial factor: too 
shallow a bend means that a 
heavy projectile might release 
too early, with dire results for 
machine and crew. The 
length of the sling is impor¬ 
tant as well: as a rule a short 
sling gives a short shot and 
vice versa, but there are 
obvious limitations as to the 
length of the sling. 

The craftsmen’s 
contribution 

Armed with all this knowl¬ 
edge, the museum suddenly 
realised that it did not know 
of anyone who could build a 
full-size machine. The work 
combined the skills of half¬ 
timbering with the techno¬ 
logy of wind- and water¬ 
mills. The answer lay with 
millwrights, since their skills 
pre-date trebuchcts. They 
soon suggested changes to 
the dimensions of timbers, 
the types of wood and the 


fitting of supporting 
equipment. 

Bringing in these old 
craftsmen added an exciting 
dimension for the museum 
scholars behind their desks. 
We suddenly saw our mathe¬ 
matical and technological 
research overtaken by know¬ 
how and experience. The 
craftsmen’s changes improved 
the quality of construction, 
and let us go back to the 
medieval pictures and des¬ 
criptions to discover details 
which we had not previously 
noticed or understood. 

The construction process 

In modern reconstruction 
projects the available funds 
are seldom equal to the ambi¬ 
tion. It would be too expen¬ 
sive to do all the processes 
using the original tools and so 
on, so some compromises 
have to be made. For exam¬ 
ple, the museum had the 
timbers cut at a modern saw¬ 
mill. About 40 cubic metres 
of trees were felled for the 
trebuchet. The wood was 


transported to the mill¬ 
wright, who started fitting 
the pieces together. 

At the same time the 
museum faced up to other 
problems. First of all we had 
to find a place to test the 
machine, bearing in mind 
that Napoleon Ill's experi¬ 
ment showed that we had to 
have a clear area not just in 
front but behind as well. The 
machine was placed on the 
shore of the sound between 
Falster and Lolland islands, 
allowing shots to go forward 
into the water or backwards 
into marshland. Security was 
another problem. We marked 
out a restricted area both on 
land and at sea and installed 
observation posts along the 
sound. A ship and a com¬ 
mand post had to be linked 
by radio, and the naval auth¬ 
orities had to be notified six 
weeks in advance of every 
firing. 

The trebuchet was built 
during a three-week period in 
the middle of the summer. 
The construction process was 
watched, at one time or 
another, by between 15,000 
and 20,000 visitors to the 
museum, all of whom der¬ 
ived great pleasure from see¬ 
ing the old craftsmen 
exercising their skills. 

continued on page 14 

Left: 

,4 great deal of useful advice was 
contributed by the craftsmen 
engaged to make the lull-size recon¬ 
struction, notably the millwrights, 
who are heirs to a centuries-old craft 
demanding high skill in judging by 
eye every aspect of heavy limber 
constructions. Here a millwright 
works on parts for the trebuchet. 


Above: 

The massive composite ash-wood 
throwing arm almost ready to be 
lifted into place. 

Left: 

The completed trebuchet is tested 
without ballast in the counter¬ 
weight housing, to check that all 
moving parts function correctly. 






continued from page 11 
Right centre: 

Under the curious gaze of camera 
crews, the trehuchet is loaded. The 
throwing arm is pulled bach by 
manpower, using a block-and- 
tackle rig. 

Right: 

This high-angle photo taken dur¬ 
ing trials with a smoking projectile 
clearly shows the path followed by 
the loaded sling during the first 
stage of its swing backwards and 
upwards. IAnders Knud sen) 

TRIAL RESULTS 

The machine was tested pro¬ 
gressively, at first without 
any ballast on the end of the 
throwing arm. The heavy 
arm was pulled down and 
then released, and then 
weight was gradually added 
to the counterweight. The 
first shot with ballast was 
mightily impressive. The 
great throwing arm was 
released and drove upwards 
with unstoppable force, 
launching the projectile with 
a strange singing sound. 
After the release the whole 
machine slowly settled down 
again with an immense creak¬ 
ing and groaning. 

After these opening tests 
more ballast was added to the 
counterweight. At first a one- 
ton counterweight swung a 
15kg (331b.) concrete ball. 
Upon release, the sling and 
projectile moved forward 
and upward in a beautiful 
curve around the accelerating 
throwing arm. The projectile 
was released at 70 degrees and 
accelerated away in a curved 
trajectory to fall in the water 
120m (393ft.) from the trebu- 
chet. These tests continued, 
with more and more ballast 
being added to the counter¬ 
weight. So far the machine 
has been fired 72 times with a 
ballast of up to 2000kg 
(44091b.). The trcbuchct was 
designed for weights of up to 
4000kg (881 Hlb.), so it has not 
yet been tested to its limits, 
but already the trials have 
given us valuable data and 
experience. The longest shot 
so far was with a 15kg (331b.) 
concrete ball which flew 180 
metres (590ft.), and the hea¬ 
viest projectile weighed 47kg 
(1031b.) and flew 100 metres 
(328ft.) with a ballast of 
2000kg (44091b.). 

The trebuchet has proved a 
remarkable machine, being 











A superimposition photograph of 
six moments during the throwing 
sequence, and a smoking projectile, 
show the relative positions of the 
arm and sling, and the curved tra¬ 
jectory of the ball. With a 15kg 
(551b.) concrete ball the greatest 
range yet achieved is 180m 
1590ft.); accuracy is remarkable, 
all projectiles in a single series of 
shots falling within a 6m (19.6ft.) 
square, ,4s yet trials have not been 
carried out with beehives, burning 
oil, decomposing corpses, or cap¬ 
tured spies . . . (Anders Knudsen) 






very reliable and working 
with amazing precision. All 
the projectiles shot during a 
single series of trials with a 
constant ballast and weight of 
projectile landed within a 
square measuring 6m by 6m 
(19ft.), which is a fine result 
even compared to a modern 
mortar. Of course the spread 
of shot increases with the 
length of shot, but the pre¬ 
cision is still remarkable. The 
museum trebuchet is station¬ 
ary and incapable of lateral 
movement, the only variable 
being the length of shot, 
which can be increased by 
adding ballast. To function 
with optimum efficiency, 
however, the original 
machines must have had 
some form of lateral move¬ 
ment. If this was the case, 
such a precise weapon would 
be able to fire on every corner 
of a besieged castle with 
devastating accuracy. 

Modern replication work 

Throughout the last ten or 15 
years experimental research 
on prehistoric and historic 
finds and artefacts has be¬ 
come much more common in 
the museums of Scandinavia. 
When working with such 
archaeology it is important to 
remember the words of one 
of the pioneers in this field, 
Don E. Crabtree: ‘Both to 
train manual skills and to 
investigate the archaeological 
and historical context, repli¬ 
cation in a true sense of the 
word must rest on a feedback 
system between these two 
aspects.’ Whether the Falsters 
Minder Museum has suc¬ 
ceeded in achieving this goal 
with the reconstruction of the 
trebuchet is for others to 
judge. However, wc believe 
that wc have made what 
might be called ‘a high possi¬ 
bility statement’; and to get 


closer than that will take a 
good deal of additional 
experimental work. IBB 

Sources and further reading: 

D.J.Cathcart King, ‘The trebuchet 
and other siege engines'. Chateau 
Gail lard IX-X (I'>82) 

John E.Morris. The Welsh Wars of 
Edward I (Oxford, 1901) 

Peter Vcmming Hansen, 'Widen — cl 
rekonstruktionsftrsg'. Lolland-Fals- 
ter I listorisk Samfunds Arbog. 
(1989) 


Notes: 

(1) See 'Ml' Nos. 2 and 4. 'Roman 
Artillery’ by l)r. Paul Holder. 

The publication of detailed plans and 
a technical specification of the recon¬ 
structed trebuchet is not possible at 
the time of going to press. However, 
readers with a serious interest in the 
detailed technicalities may contact 
Dr. Hansen at: Falsters Minder, 
Muscet 1 Czarens Hus, Faerges- 
traede, 4800 Nykobing F., Den¬ 
mark. Some basic figures are as 
follows: 


Main frame 8.5m long. 7m wide 
(27.8ft. x 22.9ft.), made of 26cm 
square beech timbers (10 l/4in.) 
Height o( 'lowers' above main frame 
4.8m (15.7ft.) 

Throwing arm 6.5m (21.3ft.) long, of 
which 5.5m (18ft.) behind pivot; 
ash-wood timbers. 

Sling length Various, to a maximum 
ol 4.8m (15.7ft.) Tip angle I'he iron 
tip was tested with six different 
angles of bend conforming with dif¬ 
ferent ballast and projectile weights. 
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MEN BIEN PIIi: 

14) Helmets, Boots, 

Wel»l)inc| Equipment 

DENIS LASSUS 

I n this final part of our study of the dress and 
equipment worn by French troops at Dicn Bien 
Plni, 1954, we describe the combat headgear, perso¬ 
nal equipment and footwear of both airborne and 
non-airborne units. As with the clothing (‘Mf Nos. 
20 and 23), both US and British equipment was 
used alongside French equivalents, some units hav¬ 
ing a preponderance of one or the other. Generally 
the soldiers of the garrison, operating close to their 
rear base, carried only light combat equipment for 
the sake of agility. 


HELMETS 

Most non-airborne units 
wore tlie US MI helmet des¬ 
pite the widespread issue of 
the French mle. 1951. The Ml 
shell was generally termed 
the 'heavy helmet' or boinhe de 
casque, while the liner of 
resin-impregnated composite 
material was termed the sous- 
casque or ‘light helmet'. 

The French mle. 1951 was a 
poor copy of the American 
type. The shape of the shell 
and liner was more rounded 
and less well adapted to the 
shape of the head. The front 
brim was shorter, the 
cutaway shaping at the sides 
less pronounced, and the rear 
brim large and annoyingly 
cumbersome. On the first 
version the attachments for 
the chin straps were rigid, 
and of a simple 'U-bracket' 
shape. From 1953 they were 
made movable as on the 1943 
model of the US Ml. (From 
1956 they reverted to being 
fixed rigidly, as on the US 
Ml 1941 model.) The chin 
straps themselves were simi¬ 
lar to those of the US origi¬ 
nal. of light webbing with 
khaki-painted metal tips; a 
rivet eventually replaced the 
sewn hem which originally 
secured the buckle. The hel¬ 
met was always painted olive 
drab, 'Army' or 'NATO' 
green only appearing in the 
1960s. 

Paratroopers frequently 


used the US Ml. but pre¬ 
ferred ‘jump’ versions, 
whether standard or locally 
modified. Ihc true MIC 
paratroop helmet was rarely 
seen. Most 'heavy helmets' 
used by the paras were regu¬ 
lar US Mis, lacking the spe¬ 
cial chin straps with press- 
studs to fix them to the liner. 

I lowever, a liner with a cloth 
chin harness was frequently 
married to the standard steel 
shell. (The leather chin har¬ 
ness for the paratrooper liner 
was rarely seen, and even 
then the straps were usually 
cut down to make a better 
fit.) 

Because of the shortage of 
the MIC, theCommisariatof 
the Expeditionary Corps 
modified standard US liners 
by adding a cloth chin harness 
based on that of the MIC. In 
place of a pronged buckle the 
French preferred two double¬ 
rings, a standard fitment on 
some French equipment 
items, which were easier to 
adjust and unfasten. The 
material used for this cloth 
chin harness was too flimsy, 
causing the loss of many hel¬ 
mets during parachute 
jumps. Paratroopers often 
fixed a bootlace or length of 
para-cord from a helmet 
bracket to a fixture on the 
parachute harness; when not 
in use this was folded up 
under the elastic of the 
camouflage net. 



There was a paratroop ver¬ 
sion of the French mle. 1951 
from the start, but it seems 
only to have been issued in 
Indochina fairly late in the 
war; it was used during the 
jumps over Dicn Bien Phu, 
however. The shell was the 
normal ‘all arms' type, and 
the liner had a cloth chin har¬ 
ness modelled on that of the 
MIC but with small differ¬ 
ences of construction and 
buckle. 

Most helmets were 
covered with camouflage 
netting, usually of the US 
small-mesh type. This was 
held in place by an elastic 
either sewn to the back of the 
net or slipped over it loose — 
elastics were either standard 
US issue or locally cut from 
tyre inner tubes. Field dress¬ 
ings, cigarette packs, etc., 
were often slipped into the 
elastics. The French-made 
net was also used — this was a 
copy of the British type. 


Dim Him Phu, early 1954; 11 pho¬ 
tographer of the Service Cincma- 
tographique den Armces photo¬ 
graphed liy a colleague — note 
Press /lash oil pocket of Denison 
smock. This helmet is an exception 
to the general description given in 
the text. The steel shell is an 
MIC, and the fastening of its chin 
strap to the inner liner can clearly 
he seen — implying that the liner, 
too, must he an original IIS para¬ 
troop model, despite the addition oj 
a Trench cloth dun harness. (All 
mono photos BCPA) 

without noticeable differences. 

The majority of the fight¬ 
ing troops in the beleaguered 
camp wore the helmets des¬ 
cribed, but other personnel at 
DBP did use some alterna¬ 
tives. The crews of the Chaf¬ 
fee tanks of l cr UCC used 
examples of the US ‘tanker’s 
helmet’; and also of the 
French mle. 1935 motorised 
troops' helmet, with its char¬ 
acteristic leather brow pad 
but without insignia. This 
was also worn by Air Force 
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(A) ('S Ml helmet, the liner with 
it French-made cloth chin harness. 
US issue camouflage netting with 
elastic sewn at the rear. 


(B) US Ml helmet with liner for 
MIC paratrooper version; the 
leather chin harness lias been cut for 
a better lit, as was common in 
French use. 


(C) French title. 1951 helmet for 
airborne troops. The steel shell is 
the ‘all arms' type; the liner has a 
web chin harness of American 
style. 


(D) French title.1951 'all arms' 
helmet anti Inter, with French issue 
netting. 


(E) l op left: ‘Pataugas ’ made by 
Palladium, as issued in the latter 
part of the Indochina War and used 
in Algeria. Top right: 'Pataugas' 
made by Wissarl, probably a pri¬ 
vate purchase type Below left: 
Mle.1917 article bools. Below 
right: French title. 1945 gaiters, 
above French title. 1951 gaiters. 

(F) lop left Mle.1950 jump- 
lioots, with screwed soles. Top 
right: Mle. 1950/53jump-boots, of 
the version with a false nail pattern 
on the sewn soles Below left: US 
M19-1.1 double-buckle boots, called 
'rangers' in French use. Below 
right: Mle. 1950/53 jump-hoots, 
the sewn sole displaying the stan¬ 
dard cleat pattern. All jump-boots 
were issued in natural leather col¬ 
our, the brown or black finish de¬ 
pending upon the type of polish or 
grease applied later 


ground staff, in a blue finish WEB BING EQUI PMENT 
and with Air Force frontal 

insignia. These airmen, A truly comprehensive study 
trapped inside DBF by the of equipment used at DBF is 
destruction of the airstrip, impossible, for obvious rea- 
fought on as infantry; and in sons: the diversity of sources 
some photos it is difficult to of supply, and the use of 
distinguish between them locally manufactured items, 
and tank crewmen. The Air Depending upon the type of 
Force men also wore exam- unit — from local partisans, 
pies of the mle. 1945 helmet to paratroopers — the equip- 
(callcd the ‘Joan of Arc’, from ment ranged from the oldest 
its medieval shape) in blue to the newest models, with 
finish, without insignia. each unit making changes 


according to its own ideas 
and resourcefulness. Abso¬ 
lute classifications arc thus 
precluded. 

Belts 

I'he US pistol belt, widely 
used throughout the Expedi¬ 
tionary Corps for the whole 
of the war, gave birth to the 
French ‘TAF’ (airborne 
troops) type in 1950. This had 
only two rows of eyelets, 
instead of the US model’s 
three rows. The central fixing 


Above: 

4 March 1954: Celt.Navarre pre¬ 
sents decorations, t here is no indi¬ 
cation of the units to which these 
officers and men belong. Often in 
the front rank, Jive wear the French 
‘all arms' helmet mle. 1951 (see ex¬ 
treme right); two, the US Ml hel¬ 
met liner; and three, the complete 
Ml assembly. Most helmets have 
the US netting. All wear the TAP 
mle. 1950 web belt and the 
mle. 1947 combat fatigues with 
‘lightened jacket' — see details, 

'Ml' No.23. The varied boots in¬ 
clude mle.1917 and 1945 ankle 
hoots with mle. 1945 gaiters, pa- 
taugas with US gaiters, and lo¬ 
cally-made ‘rangers'. 

Left: 

These Air Force personnel wear 
two US Ml helmets (nos. I and 4 
from left); one mle. 1935 French 
motorised troops’ helmet (centre); 
and two mle. 1945 ‘Joan of Arc' 
helmets (uos.2 and 5) — a badly 
designed item, oj which this is one 
of the few known front line photos 
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Shortly before Dien Uteri Pint, a 
porn of the K CCP plioiograpltetl 
during Operation 'Hirondelle' at 
Lting Soil displays to perfection the 
sole details of the title. 1950jump- 
boot. Hath title oj him tan he seen a 
musette li'.illrgcmcnt type TAP 
title. 1950; and on his hath this 
light machine gunner has the ‘type 
TAP' webbing pouch for lire 
VM24/29 magazines. 


hook at the right hand end of 
the US belt was replaced by 
two hooks, corresponding to 
the two rows of eyelets, file 
buckle was a black-painted 
iron copy of that from the 
British 1937 webbing belt; 
and was flanked by two half- 
round section sliders only 
5mm wide. 

In theory the manufactur¬ 
ing specification was the same 
as for the US belt, and the 
cost of producing the web¬ 
bing items was in fact higher 
than that of the old leather 
equipment still generally 
used by the bulk of the 
French Army. Nevertheless, 
from its first appearance in 
the front lines the belt 
attracted widespread criti¬ 
cism from the troops for its 
general flimsiness of con¬ 
struction and fittings. In 1953 
a new ‘RABCO’ type quick 
release buckle was intro¬ 
duced, and soon replaced the 


British type. 

1 his belt was widely issued 
for the first time to the para- 
troop units who reinforced 
DBF in spring 1954, 
although a photo of a legion¬ 
naire taken during Operation 
‘Castor’ on 22 November 
1953 also shows one. During 
the battle of Dien Bicn Bhu 
this belt and other nominally 
‘TAB’ equipment items were 
also issued to infantry units. 

The British 1937 belt also 
continued to be issued, espe¬ 
cially to indigenous units 
such as the Thai battalions. 

I bis was also true of French 
leather belts with two-prong 
buckles, both the 55mm wide 
mle.1914 and the 45mm 
mle.1945. 

Braces/Suspenders 

Suspenders in general corres¬ 
ponded to the type of belt 
worn: e.g. US M1936, Bri¬ 
tish Ml937. French ‘TAB’ 
mlc. 1950, and old French 
leather braces only slightly 
modified since the end of the 
19th century. The ‘TAB’ 
braces were based upon the 
US type, but are easily recog¬ 
nised by the two rectangular 
buckles on the front of the 
shoulders; these allowed the 
attachment of the large 
spring- hook fittings of some 


eventual items of airborne 
equipment. 

Packs 

The British MI937 ’large 
pack' and US M1936 musette 
were both widely used. So 
were the French ‘all arms’ 
musette mlc. 1950; the French 
‘ TAB’ musettes mlc. 1950 and 
1950/51; the small haversack 
inherited from the French 
field equipment of the 19th 
century; and the so-called 
‘bergam’ rucksack mlcs. 1945 
and 1951. 

The musette toutes urines 
title. 1950 was a bad compro¬ 
mise between a knapsack and 
a side-pack, which was sup¬ 
posedly suitable for wearing 
in either position. Incredibly, 
the superior musette TAP 
itile. 1950 produced at the 
same time and for the same 
purpose was not issued to 
replace this inadequate item 
in general service — a situa¬ 
tion which lasted until the 
end of the 1960s. 

This latter, officially 
termed the musette d'alle- 
gement type TAP mle. 1950 
(‘airborne troops light pack’) 
was a direct copy of the US 
Ml 936 musette but with 
wide shoulder straps incor¬ 
porating a British fixing sys¬ 
tem at the top and large snap- 


hooks at the bottom. In 1951 
some economies were made: 
press studs were replaced by 
simple buttons, and US-type 
buckles by a simpler design. 
Despite its sound design, this 
pack was judged to have too 
small a carrying capacity. 

The ‘bergam’ (the French 
usage, like the British ‘Ber¬ 
gen’, refers originally to the 
Norwegian town) was the 
rucksack used by Chasseurs 
Alpins before the Second 
World War. With very few 
modifications it reappeared as 
an all-arms rucksack 
‘mle.1945’. In 1951 its metal 
frame was replaced by a more 
flexible type. Both versions 
were used, by both para¬ 
troopers and other infantry 
units, at Dien Bicn Bhu. 

The type of pack termed sac 
ii armature pliable et detachable 
type PAP mle. 1950 does not 
seem to have been used at 
DBB. (It was not well 
received by para units, being 
found too heavy and cumber¬ 
some, and was eventually 
replaced by the ‘bergam’, at 
first in practice and later 
officially.) 

Water bottles 

Before general issue of the 
bidoii mle. 1951 the regulation 
water bottle was still the 
mle. 1935 two-litre type car¬ 
ried on a leather sling. At 
DBB this was still to be seen, 
particularly in the ranks of 
native units. 

The US M1910 and British 
Ml944 water bottles were 
carried, clipped to the US or 
French TAB web belts; the 
British Ml937 type was also 
still seen in some numbers, 
fixed to all kinds of belts by 
lengths of improvised cloth 
strap passed through the 
buckles of its web carrier. 

The French 1951 water 
bottle was an obvious copy of 
the US type, but with econ¬ 
omies. The ‘canteen cup’ into 
which it fitted was of alumi¬ 
nium, but the 1 '/2 litre bottle 
itself was of tinned iron; the 
stopper was a simple push-in 
cork. The cloth carrier had 
two cloth belt loops, instead 
of hooks to attach it to the 
belt eyelets. The new, larger 
belt buckle used from 1953 
meant that the belt loops had 
to be enlarged. 
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HOLSTERS AND 
_P OUCHES 

In the period 1953-54 the 
issue of the 1950 airborne 
troops’ equipment to a 
number of infantry units 
went some way towards 
standardising and modernis¬ 
ing the outline of the French 
footsoldier. 1 lowever, a very 
varied range of weapons, a 
degree of personal choice, 
and shortages of specific 
items all led to the continued 
use at DBP of an unclassifia- 
bly wide variety of combina¬ 
tions of equipment. 

Pistol holsters 

1 lolsters corresponded to the 
wide range of pistols carried, 
both officially and by perso¬ 
nal choice. Further variety 
was added by modifications 
to allow holsters to be worn 
with various equipments; and 
hv local modification and 
improvisation. Examples 


seen in photos include the US 
holster, and clip pouches, for 
the Colt M1911A1; holsters, 
modified or unmodified, for 
the German P38 and even 
P08; French holsters for the 
PA35 mlc. 1937 (sometimes 
modified) and mlc. 1948, both 
in leather; webbing 'TAP' 
mlc. 1950 holsters, with clip 
pouches distinguishable from 
the US type mainly by the 
press studs; and others. 

Grenade pouches 

The most common type used 
was the US three-pocket 
pouch clipping to the belt; 
one or two of the three com¬ 
partments were sometimes 
cut off. Also commonly seen 
were locally-made grenade 
carriers of open leather strap¬ 
ping. copied from the carriers 
used by French civilians for 
their ‘hollies', and designed to 
take all the main types of gre¬ 
nade in use. 



Captions to colour photographs overleaf: 


(G) Belts, top to bottom: 

French mle. 1914, 55mm wide. 
French mle. 1945, 45mm wide. 
Mle. 1950 ‘type TAP". 

Mle. 1950/55, KAPCCr buckle 
US M 19.16 pistol bell. 

US Ml956, the buckle replaced in 
French service by a British-type 
buckle. 

British 1957 pattern bell, 
as MI925 cartridge belt. 

(H) Equipment suspenders, 
left to right: 

French ‘type TAP' mle. 1950 
French leather suspenders, essen¬ 
tially unmodified since 1X92. 
aS M1936 suspenders. 

(I) Water bottles, left to 
right, top: 

US Ml910, in carrier. 

French mle. 1935. 

British Ml944, in carrier 
Below, left to right: 

British Ml937, sling carrier. 
French mle 19511 — early carrier 
with press studs, tinned bottle 
below aluminium cup, bottle in 
later carrier with ‘lifl-the-dol’ 
fasteners. 

(J) Tools, left to right: 

Wire cullers; billhook; US en¬ 
trenching tool; hatchet; pelle- 
piochc combination. All were 
standard issue items, but issued 
with carriers which could be fixed to 
the US or 'TAP' web belts. 

(K) Pistol holsters, left to 
right, top: 

French mle. 1937 holster for PA35, 
modified to fix to the US or 
' TAP' web belts. 

Holster 'type TAP' mle. 1950, ac¬ 
commodating all automatic pis¬ 
tols then in French use, it could 
lie fixed to belts by a US-type 
wire hook or a belt loop, both 
being provided on the rear, 
Locally made leather holster, ac¬ 
commodating several types. 
Locally made type modelled on the 
US shoulder holster, but in this 
case only fixing to a belt. 

Left to right, below: 

US holster for MI9IIAI pistol. 
US MI9I2 double pistol clip 
pouch. 

Double clip pouch 'type TAP' 
rule. 1950. 

Leather mle. 1948 holster for all 
types of automatic pistol. 


(L) Magazine and cartridge 
pouches, left to right, top: 

Pouch for sub-machine gun maga¬ 
zines, ‘type TAP' mle. 1950, front 
and rear. The sling could be partly 
removed, as in rear view. 

US double carbine clip pouch. 
Locally made canvas and leather 
pouch for MAT49 magazines. 
Leather 'all arms’ pouch for 
MAT49 magazines, this example 
modified for some other use with an 
added zipper. 

Left to right, below: 

Locally made leather pouch for 
MAT49 magazines, clearly mo¬ 
delled on German types; such 
three- and four-pocket pouches 
were common before the appearance 
oJ the issue pouches. 
C.irtouchierC mlc. 1945, above 
mle. 1945 modific 
Our- and two-stud versions, and 
rear view, of cartouchiere type 
TAP mle. 1950, 

(M) l op left: Large model' mu¬ 
sette for FM24/29 magazines, 'all 
arms', mle. 1950. Note D-rings, 
part o f system allowing sling to be 
rigged as paik-lype shoulder straps. 
licit)w left: 'Small model', carried 
only on the sling, l op right: All¬ 
webbing 'type TAP' mle. 1951) 
musette for five magazines, with 
rear bell loops and removable sling 
for optional arrangement Below 
right: 'Type TAP' mle. 1951) 
pouch for rifle-grenades, open to 
show removable pan of sling 
stowed under flap. Centre: limply 
example oJ the first aid pack type 
11/48 ‘for parachutists and 
commandos' 

(N) Packs, lop left: Mle 1941 
rucksack ‘with flexible frame ' — 
from this angle, indistinguishable 
from the mle. 194.5 'with rigid 
frame'. Top right: Although now 
made in modern materials and col¬ 
ours, the simple haversack Iissued 
into the 1960sI was essentially un¬ 
changed since the I9tli century. It 
was widely used by native troops in 
1954. Below left & centre: The 
light airborne troops' pack, mu¬ 
sette d'allegemcm type TAP 
mlc. 1950, with US type buckles 
and (centre) French buckles. Be¬ 
low right: The unsatisfactory 'all 
arms' light pack mle. 1950; it has 
an optional sling/shoulder strap 
arrangement like that o f the 'large 
model' machine gun magazine 
musette. 

(All colour photographs courtesy 
J-F.Borsarello) 


A Legion para of I" I3F.P fords a 
stream during Operation 'Castor', 
the taking of DBP on 22 No¬ 
vember 1953. He wears the tenuc 
dc saut mle. 1952, with bush hat 
and, unusually for a paratrooper, 
leather ankle bools and US gaiters. 
His pack is the 'lightened airborne 
troops' type’, the mle. 1950 air¬ 
borne troops’ webbing includes, ex¬ 
ceptionally for this early date, a 
1950/53 belt with RAPCO' 
buckle. 


Rifle pouches 

The brown leather cartou- 
chieres title. 1945 and title. 1945 
modijiees, issued in pairs, had 
belt loops on the rear surface 
and a simple wire D-ring 
which engaged with the hook 
on the suspender of that 
equipment set; the pouches 

continued on page 24 
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.•1 typically wide mixture of web- 
bin# and equipment displayed by 
paras of S' BPVN burying their 
dead near Seno, Laos, in January 
1954. (Left foreground) French 
title. 1951 water bottle, US en¬ 
trenching tool, British 1957 'un¬ 
iversal pouch' probably containing 
FM24/29 accessories, and IM24 / 

29 cleaning rod in its long case. 

I Fight foreground) British 1944 
water bottle in a French carrier; this 
inati has added a third snap fastener 
to his trouser cargo pocket. I’aras 
did not usually carry entrenching 
tools on the bell, preferring to fix 
them to packs. 

continued from page 21 

fastened by flap-straps 
pierced to fit over brass studs. 
The webbing pouches type 
TAP title. 1950 were made in 
two-cell pairs, and fixed to 
the belt eyelets by means of a 
large US-type wire hook: the 
separated flaps fastened with 
press studs, usually in two 
possible positions but some¬ 
times in one only. Also still in 
use, either for personal 
ammunition or for LMG 
magazines, was the British 
1*137 ‘universal’ pouch; and 
the US M1 923 rifle belt was 
still worn in some numbers. 
Particularly among native 
troops, even the old French 
Ml*116 leather pouches could 
still be seen. 


SMG & carbine pouches 

The most common sub¬ 
machine gun magazine pouch 

— because the most practical 

— was the French webbing 
'TAP' type. This had live sin¬ 
gle-magazine compartments; 
two belt loops on the back 
were supplemented by a 
partly removable sling 
(stowed under the flap when 
not in use) so that it could be 
slung round the body at will. 
Occasionally it was worn 
fixed to the suspenders by 
means of two large spring- 
hooks. From 1953 the belt 
loops were enlarged to 
accommodate the ‘RAPCO’ 
belt buckle. 

The French never manu¬ 
factured magazine pouches 
for the US M I carbine, using 
the American pouches exclu¬ 
sively; sometimes a l)-ring 
was added to the back to 
allow attachment to the 
suspenders. 

Light machine gun 
pouches 

Magazines for the FM24/29 
light machine gun were car¬ 
ried in the all-webbing 
musette porte-chargeurs de FM 
type TAP title. 1951), which 
also accommodated the 
shorter magazines for the 


BAR; its general appearance 
resembled that of the SMC! 
pouch. 

Both airborne and infantry 
units used the musette unites 
mutes title. 1950 for LMG 
magazines, made partly in 
webbing and partly in 
leather. There were two dif¬ 
ferent versions, ‘large’ and 
‘small’, each carrying maga¬ 
zines and LMG tools and 
accessories, each fitted with a 
leather sling with a prong 
buckle, and each with inter¬ 
nal leather reinforcement, 
which made them sturdier 
than the all-canvas ‘TAP’ 
model. The large version had 
two leather loops sewn to tile- 
rear surface, and two fi¬ 
rings; the leather sling could 
be removed and arranged 
through these loops, its 
spring-hooks engaging with 
the D-rings, to make a 
shoulder strap system by 
which the bag could be car¬ 
ried on the back. 

There also existed — offi¬ 
cially — an ‘airborne troops 
mle.1950’ all-webbing pouch, 
similar to that for the FM 
magazines, for the curved 
magazines of the mlc.1931 
type A2 ‘Reibel’ machine- 
gun. Although this weapon 


was certainly used, the author 
has never found either an 
example or a photo of this 
pouch, and the ‘all arms' web 
and leather equivalent was no 
more common. 

Rifle grenade pouch 

A musette type JAP title. 1950 
was produced — again, to a 
design similar to that of the 
SMG pouch — to carry four 
mle. 1948 rifle grenades as 
used with the MAS36LG48 
rifle; but it is not often seen. 

First aid pouch 

The first aid pouch desig¬ 
nated trottsse ii pansement ittdi- 
vichcclle pour parachutiste on 
comituiudo type II/4H could be 
fixed to either the belt or the 
suspenders by means of four 
tapes. 

FOOT WEAR 

The most popular boots in 
the Far East were officially 
called tint assures de brousse, 
‘bush boots', but colloquially 
pataugas, which roughly 
translates as ‘splashers'. Of 
canvas and rubber composite 
construction, varying in col¬ 
our from dark brown to olive 
drab, they existed in several 
slightly varying models, with 
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from five to eight or even ten 
pairs of eyelets depending 
upon type and size. At first a 
private purchase item, they 
were later issued (in an infer¬ 
ior model) by the Commisar- 
iat. A second, better made 
version was subsequently 
issued, and was retained into 
the Algerian War. 

Although officially rep¬ 
laced in the Expeditionary 
Corps by the brode quins 
mles.1941 and 1945, the old 
rule. 1917 leather ankle boot 
in fact remained the most 
common right through the 
Indochina War. Less rein¬ 
forced and thus more com¬ 
fortably flexible than the new 
pattern, they were better 
suited to colonial campaign¬ 
ing. All boots had hobnailed 
soles until 1952, when rubber 
soles were introduced. 

US ankle boots were 
sometimes issued; but the 
leather was not strong 
enough, and the soles wore 
smooth too easily. These 

17 December 1953: this guard of 
honour for the arrival of Gen. Na¬ 
varre all wear the liner oj the 
French ‘all arms’ helmet title. 1951. 


boots, and the Ml943 dou¬ 
ble-buckle ‘rangers’, were 
often found remodelled with 
nailed French soles. 

With all these boots a var¬ 
iety of webbing gaiters were 
worn: US issue, French 
mle.1945, apparently French 
mlc.1951, and British 1937 
pattern. The mle.1945 resem¬ 
bled the British pattern but 
with a different fastening sys¬ 
tem, copied from pre-war 
French leather gaiters. 

While all these types of 
footwear might be found in 
airborne units, paratroopers 
normally wore jump-boots. 
The holies de sattl title. 1950 had 
12 or 14 pairs of eyelets, 
depending upon size. The 
moulded rubber soles, with a 
many-clcated pattern, were 
screwed to the uppers. In 
1953 a new type appeared; the 
soles were now sewn, and the 
cleat positions changed to 
allow space for the stitching. 
The cleat pattern itself was 
similar to that on the screwed 
soles; but a variant was some¬ 
times seen which had a pat¬ 
tern of‘false nails' on a sole of 
reduced thickness. [NTH 



A Singular Webley 

MARTIN C.REGLEK 

T he restrictions placed upon firearms ownership 
in Britain make the collection of attributable 
war souvenirs a less than easy task. Undoubtedly, 
many thousands of historic weapons have been 
surrendered and destroyed over the years. Others 
lie unrecognised in public or private collections 
where their antecedents remain a mystery: the 
names or initials which they bear no longer hold any 
meaning. Occasionally, however, an item surfaces 
which proves to have a traceable history, often 
recognised only through an astonishing set of 
coincidences. 



T he pistol in question 
found its way into the 
hands of a collector who 
knew my interest in both fir¬ 
earms and the development 
of the early Tanks, and who 
approached me in the hope 
that I might be able to shed 
some light on the gun. As the 
photographs illustrate, it is an 
early wartime manufacture 
MkVl Webley. of 1915 date, 
and in .455 calibre. It is in a 
fitted oak box, with lanyard 
and ammunition. There is 
also a holster, of which more 
later. Its condition is best dcs- 


Alan Scrutlon as a lieutenant in B 
Bn., (January IVI6, when the 
unit was still training as 
UBMGC. (Courtesy The Tank 
Museum, Bonington) 


cribed as ‘having seen ser¬ 
vice’, with 60% blueing 
remaining, but considerable 
wear to muzzle and cylinder, 
and a chipped left grip that 
has been smoothed by much 
handling. The bore is good 
and the action tight. On the 
base of the buttstrap is 
stamped ‘B Btn T.C.’. and on 
the rcarstrap of the pistol arc 
the initials ‘A.E.S.’. 










task of laying the marker 
tapes ahead of British lines 
that would enable the tanks to 
find their objectives. Despite 
being shelled and sniped he 
succeeded in completing the 
job. Zero hour saw Scrutton 
with the commander of the 
New Zealand Infantry whom 
the tanks were assisting, 
standing on a dugout roof. 

I he detonation of the mines 
laid under the ridge blew 
both men into the trench. 

1 lis staff experience was 
called upon when, in July 
1917, he made the arrange¬ 
ments for the visit of King 
George V to the Corps Depot 
at Bermicourt, followed 
shortly afterwards by a visit 
from King Albert of 
Belgium. 

At the end of July Scrutton 
and his battalion moved into 
the Ypres Salient to assist the 
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III i 111 Mi)-/lull’/ .Me I 7. il,ihil 
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llw Utility .ill .lit /miltInti. 

i.ll/in l/iilii I'm'i.iru/ 

I lie marks were straight¬ 
forward to decipher I he first 
referred to B Battalion, lank 
Corps, and eltectively dates 
ownership of the pistol to 
pre-Christmas 1917. when 
the battalion letters were 
exchanged foi numbers. B 
thus becoming 2nd Batta¬ 
lion' 1 *. I he roll o! officers loi 
the company did indeed coil- 
turn one Captain Alan 
hdw ard Scrutton. formerly 
second lieutenant in the 2«th 
London Regiment (Artists' 
Rides). Alan Scrutton. it 
transpired, had an eventful 
war 

flic Ai lists Rides were a 


rathei elite territorial unit 
composed mainly ot cx-pub- 
lic school and professional 
men. Alan Scrutton followed 
Ins brother John into the 
Artists' in 1909; and on the 
outbreak of hostilities in 
August 1914 the battalion 
went to fiance will) the Bhf. 
Scrutton was promoted to 
second lieutenant by the 
popular vote ot Ins fellow sol¬ 
diers^ 1 (the Artists' Rides 
was a very democratic unit) 
in Octobei of the same year; 
and he caught the attention of 
Gen Kidgell. Chiel of the 
General Stall — not that 
Scrutton was an easy man to 
miss, being a powerfully 
built 6ft 2m.. with a forceful 
personality I hroughout the 
long Somme campaign he 
served as ADC to Gens.Kid¬ 
gell and flaig. while bom¬ 
barding them with requests 
to be translerred to a lighting 



unit. 

I lie efforts of the first tanks 
used in action in September 
1916 had greatly impressed 
Scrutton, and lie asked 
specifically to be transferred 
to the young corps. He had 
an uncomfortable interview 
with Haig, who asked the 
young officer to change his 
mind. Scrutton refused, and 
I laig replied. 'I hear you’re 
going to the lank Corps 
you realise that soon there 
may not be a lank Corps? 1 ' 1 
Irritated. Scrutton replied 
that he thought the tanks 
would win the war. 1 Ic 
joined the I leavy Branch 
Machine Gun Corps at 
Christmas 1916. and learned 
the intricacies of tank-com¬ 
manding. From then on his 
life became more interesting. 

B Battalion's first action 
was on 7 June 1917 at Mes- 
sincs. w here he was given the 


infantry during the Passchen- 
daele offensive at Brood- 
scinde. It was a dismal failure; 
the vehicles became bogged 
in the waterlogged morass, 
and were picked off by artil¬ 
lery. Alan Scrutton was 
wounded at this time, 
although records do not say 
how badly. I le was evacuated 
to a Casualty Clearing 
Station, but returned to duty 
three weeks later, flic Ypres 
Salient was no place for 
tanks, and they were 
withdrawn. 

After considerable bullying 
by Gens. Fuller and Elies, via 
the offices of Gen. Kidgell, 
Haig agreed to give the Corps 
one final chance to show what 
it could achieve. To his con¬ 
sternation. Scrutton was 
summoned to dinner with the 
Commander-in-Chief and 
asked it the infantry would be 
able to follow tanks through 
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wire' 4 '. Smitten assured that 
I laig they could, and sug¬ 
gested a trial run be made. 
This was done, and proved to 
he successful. Never one to 
rest on his laurels. Scrutton 
also asked that he be ‘borne in 
mind' for whatever the out¬ 
come was. l he outcome was 
Cambrai. the first chance for 
the Corps to show what it 
could accomplish under the 
ideal conditions ol firm 
ground, surprise and ade¬ 
quate preparation. 

LEADING TANKS 
ON FOOT_ 

Scrutton, as usual, had deter¬ 
mined to do things Ins way; 
and went ahead of his section 
on foot as they advanced, into 
the face of heavy small arms 
fire. So successful were the 
tanks that they eventually 
came to a halt having broken 
through the enemy lines and 
advanced as far as the I'Eseauc 
Canal, with empty country 
around them and not a Ger¬ 
man in sight. Such success 
was too much for the Army 
I IQ to comprehend, how¬ 
ever. and the promised 
cavalry reinforcements never 
arrived, forcing a wholesale 
withdrawal and eventual loss 
of the ground gained. 

The battalion found itself 
unwittingly in the front line 
of the great German offensive 
on 21 March 1918. Within 
two days 70% of the battalion 
became casualties, and only 
eight out of 30 tanks were 
serviceable. Crews dis¬ 
mounted their machine guns 
and fought for a week as 
infantrymen, with Scrutton 
commanding an improvised 
company of Lewis gunners 
acting as rearguard, for 
which he received a Mention 
in Despatches (London 
Gazelle, 25 May 1918). The 
battalion was withdrawn and 
refitted with new MkV tanks, 
going into action again with 
the 5th Australian Brigade on 
8 August. Scrutton was again 
wounded, when a shell 
splinter the 'size of an army 
boot' struck his steel helmet, 
leaving him dazed and presu¬ 
mably with the mother and 
father of all headaches. Des¬ 
pite this, he again led his 
company on foot to their 
objectives; but was aghast to 


see the vehicles knocked out 
one by one by an anti-tank 
battery near Bayonvillcrs. 
Impotent to warn the slowly 
moving tanks of their danger, 
he seized the ride of an infan¬ 
tryman and ran round the 
flank of the gun position, 
upon which he opened fire, 
forcing the gunners into 
cover until fire from a 6-pdr. 
knocked out the remaining 
gun (5) . For this act, and for 
his continual insistence on 
leading his tanks into battle 
on foot, Scrutton received the 
Military Cross. 

It was to be his final act in 
the front line: in September 
1918 he was transferred back 
to England to act as an 
instructor ai Bovington 
Camp during the formation 
of a new tank battalion. 1le 
retired from army life in 1919 
with the rank of major; and 
for many years ran the 
Officer's Club in London. At 
the outbreak of the Second 
World War he was granted an 



The revolver with ih holster. 


Below: 

San lion's medal group comprising: 
Military Cross (‘Maj. A.Scrutton 
Aug Him'), 1914 Star with Ro¬ 
selle ('Pie.A.li.Scrutton 2X Lon¬ 
don Kegt.'), War omi Victory Me¬ 
dal I'Capt. A.li.Scrutton'), and 
his Defence Medal for Second 
World War service. 



emergency commission in 
the Royal Tank Regiment, 
eventually retiring in 1945 
with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. having been what 
the War Office euphemisti¬ 
cally terms ‘Specially 
Employed'. 1 le died, in Suf¬ 
folk, on 8 August 1974— the 
56th anniversary of his win¬ 
ning the Military Cross. 

The long arm of coinci¬ 
dence stretches out from Alan 
Scrutton in curious ways. 
Many years ago I purchased 
his medals, along with an 


empty holster, in a junk shop. 
About two years later, 
through the quite random 
perusal ot an auction cata¬ 
logue, 1 found and obtained 
the identical group of medals 
awarded to Ins brother Capt. 
J. A.Scrutton, of the Artists’ 
Rifles, Royal Engineers and 
Lank Corps (MC.1914 Star 
and Bar, War and Victory 
Medals). That his pistol 
should also surface, and find 
its way to me, is a coinci¬ 
dence that almost beggars 
belief. m 


Notes: 

(1) History of the 2nd (li) Ham i, lank 
Corps (privately primcil. 1919), cour¬ 
tesy the Tank Museum. Bovington. 

(2) Ho II of Honour of the Artists' Rifles 
(1916) 

(3) As quoted in The Iloiterplale War, 
John Foley (1968) 

(4) Ibid 

(5) T 'ranscribcd from the original 
report by A E.Scrutton on the action 
of 8 August 1918; 1-ltO WOI95/2048 

The author would like to express 
Ins thanks to the present owner of the 
Wehlcy pistol for permission to pho¬ 
tograph it and use it for the basts of 
this article. 
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The British 1942 Battle Jerkin (I) 


_ IAN SADLER _ 

I n 1942 the Chief Ordnance Officer of the Field 
Stores, Aldershot — Col.E.R.Rivers-Macpher- 
son OBE, DSO — devised an item of infantry 
equipment which has become both controversial, 
and highly sought-after by collectors. The Battle 
Jerkin was issued to few units, and appears in few 
wartime photographs; documentary evidence is 
scanty; and arguments over the merits and weak¬ 
nesses ol the equipment are unresolved to this day. 
In this first part of his two-part article the author, a 
collector, quotes from the few official documents 
which survive; and offers readers a detailed and 
illustrated physical description. 


THE ARGUMENTS 

The arguments advanced 
by Col.Rivers-Macpherson 
against the then-standard 
1937 webbing equipment and 
in favour of his invention arc 
set out in a pamphlet which 
he wrote — Battle Jerkin, 
dated 22 March 1943 but 
composed from earlier 
material. The following 
extracts are self-explanatory: 

‘The tempo of the modern 
attack has increased to such 
an extent that it is the general 
consensus of opinion that 
some new form of equipment 
is necessary for the assault 
man. The equipment must be 
of such a nature as to permit 
the man to negotiate all types 


of obstacles with ease; it must 
be silent; and it must be so 
designed that a great variety 
of articles can be carried with¬ 
out any complicated chang¬ 
ing over by means of straps 
and so on, and must be easy 
to take on and off. It should 
permit the free use of his wea¬ 
pons in any position. 

‘As the new battle techni¬ 
que was evolved, so did the 
opinions of Commanding 
Officers rise in condemnation 
of the web set, which was 
described as clumsy, noisy, 
restricted mobility, difficult 
to get through obstacles, no 
flexibility for weapons, 
cramping, etc. 

‘It must, however, be 


admitted that the web equip¬ 
ment was the high spot of its 
day, when the tempo of the 
attack was infinitely slower 
than what it has developed 
into now; but one can say 
without hesitation that basi¬ 
cally the web equipment was 
no advance on what our men 
wore one hundred years ago, 
as, briefly, it is a belt around 
the waist, pressing on the 
duodenum, with some sort of 
braces and straps on to which 
arc attached various con¬ 
tainers, all pulling away from 
the centre of gravity. 

General comments 

‘The situation of present wea¬ 
pons and the webbing is to 
say the least not very satisfac¬ 
tory, never mind the new 
ones which are just coming 
into service. It is axiomatic 
that body weapons are lar¬ 
gely dependent on personal 
equipment; therefore the lat¬ 
ter must be subordinated to 
the needs of the former, in so 
far as design is concerned. 
The assault man must reach his 
objective in the best possible phy¬ 
sical condition so as to develop 
the maximum hitting power of 
his weapons. 

‘The articles which a sol¬ 
dier has to carry must be 
most carefully distributed, 
due regard being paid to the 
balance and comfort (thus 


Commandos of 48 Royal Marine 
CJo.. 4th Special Service brigade 
landing under fire at St.Aubin-sur- 
Mer at the junction of Sword and 
Juno Beaches: D-IDay, 6 June 
1944. All these men wear the Hat¬ 
tie Jerkin, which was issued in 
small numbers to assault troops ol 
most 4th SS lide. units, though 
only 47 RM Cdo. was completely 
equipped. The man in the fore¬ 
ground wears his jerkin unbuckled, 
no doubt in case he had to jettison it 
in a hurry if forced to swim for his 
life. He has the light respirator 
slung separately, and a toggle rope 
stuffed into the machete sleeve of his 
jerkin. (The vertical object below 
his right hand is not stowage, hut a 
rifle thrust muzzle-down into the 
beach.) Right background, two 
men unload a Welbike motor- 
scooter. Left background, a man 
with his mug hung on the toggle 
fastening of the lift side pocket, and 
a gas cape tied to the rear waist 
through the ventilators; below this 
is a skein of rope, and on the upper 
pack flap his steel helmet. (Imper¬ 
ial li'iir Museum B5218; photog¬ 
rapher, Lt.Handford) 



Above: 

Photographed at the Didcot 
RAOC Depot in 1921, the 
then-Maj.E. R. Rivers-Macpher- 
son OUT, inventor ol the jerkin. 
Born in 1884, lie joined the High¬ 
land Light Infantry as a second 
lieutenant in 1907. Colonial se¬ 
condments found him a lieutenant 
with the West Af rican Rifles at the 
outbreak of the Croat War; in Oc¬ 
tober 1915 he went to the Cordon 
Highlanders as a captain, and in 
August 1916 to the Seaforths as 
acting major. He transferred to the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps in 
1920, serving at Didcot and in 
Germany, Hong Kong and Ma¬ 
laya in the 1920s and 1930s. He 
retired as lieutenant-colonel in 
19(8, but was back in the army in 
19(9 and promoted colonel in 
1941 He retired in 1944; and died 
in Canada in 19(8. Apart from his 
military career he was a Fellow of 
both the Royal Geographical So¬ 
ciety and the Royal Society of Arts, 
and wrote on a number of subjects. 
Few people may remember him to¬ 
day; but his short-lived brainchild 
is the direct ancestor of a number of 
combat harnesses still in use today 
all over the world (RAOC Mu¬ 
seum, as are the wartime close-up 
photographs of the jerkin published 
in this article) 
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Col. Rivers-Macpherson’s be¬ 
lief in the effectiveness of his 
invention is further explained 
in the original provisional 
patent. No.8041 of 1942: 

‘Objectives 

The following are the advan¬ 
tages claimed for this 
equipment. 

1. It is scientifically designed 
so as to defer the onset of 
fatigue and stress, thus per¬ 
mitting the wearer to reach 
his objective in the best phy¬ 
sical condition and to use his 
weapons to lull advantage. 

2. The layout of the pockets 
allow easy access to all wea¬ 
pons and allow various loads 
to be easily accommodated to 
suit combat conditions. 

3. By just undoing two 
buckles it can be slipped off in 
seconds. 

4. With the Jerkin on the 
Commando May West |sic] 
can be worn underneath and 


THE PROVISIONAL 
PATENT 


inflated, the Jerkin then pro¬ 
tects it. 

5. It is more comfortable and 
easier fitting than webbing, 
and offers no resistance to 
obstacles, eg barbed wire, 
which rides over it. 

6. It can be worn over a 
multi-layer of clothing with¬ 
out an increase in size, or 
waste of time to adjust as in 
webbing. 

7. It is silent when done up 
fully, very important for 
night patrols behind enemy 
lines. 

8. It is waterproof and it gives 
protection to the wearer from 
inclement weather (note the 
Groundsheet is to be res¬ 
tricted in the future). (,) 

9. The pockets can be altered 
by the unit tailor to suit any 
future requirements either in 
size or position. 

10. It has better camouflage 
properties and can be dyed to 
suit the terrain, ie sandy one 
for the Desert, dark brown 
for Europe. 

11. Repairs to the fabric can 
be carried out by the unit tai¬ 
lors and present no difficulty. 

12. The Jerkin is lined in the 
areas where wear would take 
place, ie on the shoulders, and 
therefore less wear will result 
on the Battledress Tunic, 
unlike with the use of 
webbing. 

13. The working life is not 
expected to be any less than 
for webbing, ie 1000 working 
hours. 

14. Economy in accounting 
and storage. The Battle Jerkin 
needs only three ledger head¬ 


permitting the correct carry¬ 
ing muscles to be brought in 
to play), without impeding 
his movements or interfering 
with the instant and free use 
of his body weapons as and 
when required. 

‘The weight should be car¬ 
ried as near to the man’s 
centre of gravity as possible. 
The solution appeared to lie 
in some sort of simple and 
easy fitted garment, on the 
lines of a “Poacher’s Jacket"; 
thus the Assault Jerkin was 
evolved.' 


This series of RAOC photographs 
were presumably taken during 
trials in mid-1942. Note that the 

key letters used on the originals 
arc in a different sequence to 
those on the line diagrams which we 
have followed in the body of this 
artiele. In each case differences be¬ 
tween the dark brown versions 
shown in the photos, and the sand- 
coloured version described in the 
text, will be pointed out. 

This right rear view shows a full 
‘sock'-type machete sleeve rather 
than an open end; and on the right 
ribs, just behind the universal 
pouch, a string-whipped drain 
hole, later deleted. Note early-war 
‘small box respirator' in its satchel 
slung over the top pack of the jerkin 
and tied in place round the waist. 
Left: 

Left rear view. Note that the tool 
helve sleeve (here '!•'') has a slit at 
the top so that the SMLU bayonet 
could be carried in this position — 
this was later deleted. The leather 
knot washers are visible on the out¬ 
side of the pack flap. The left side 
bomb pocket (here ‘H’l is the same 
size as the one on the right in this 
early version. later it was enlarged 
to take the waterbottle. 

Below: 

The strips of doubled fabric in¬ 
tended to act as 'sling stops' can be 
seen clearly on the shoulders. Note 
early, narrow, upper front fasten¬ 
ing strap; and whipcord (here 'Fj 
by which loose stowage could be 
lied on at will. 


ings viz: Small, Medium, 
Large but the ’37 webbing 
equipment requires no less 
than 26 separate headings. 

15. Shipping space of all 
kinds, ship, airplane, or lorry 
is half that of’37 webbing. 

Tactical advantages 

In summing up the tactical 
advantages of the Jerkin, one 
cannot do better than quote a 
few of the many reports 
received from the units and 
battle schools who have 
given the Jerkin a thorough 
test. 

Comfort In Use 

Only half the weight of web¬ 
bing: 3.5 pounds against 7.5 
pounds unloaded condition, 
less tiring to wear than 
webbing. 

When fully loaded it was 
found to carry evenly and the 
equipment was balanced. 

It was found that there was 
less to catch on barbed wire as 
no loose or hanging parts 
snagged on the obstacles. 
There was complete freedom 
of movement of the limbs, 
with no part digging into the 
groin as the ’37 pouches did. 


It was found that all the pock¬ 
ets can be reached easier and 
no difficulties in removing 
bombs or magazines and 
ammunition. 

It was not found to be any 
hotter to wear than the 
webbing. 

It could be slipped off very 
quickly and on a march the 
top strap could be left undone 
as could the belt, this in no 
way prevented the wearer 
from carrying the load but 
aided in the cooling of the 
wearer. 

Water Resistant Qualities 
It was found that even in very 
heavy storms the Jerkin was 
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Left: 

Reconstruction — on assault infan¬ 
tryman of 2nd East Yorks., Silt 
Inf.Bit., British 3rd Inf. Div., 
one of the [first wave' D-Day units 
issued with the jerkin. He wears an 
original dark brown jerkin; note 
later, inch-wide chest straps. He 
has the tool roll for the 2in. mortar 
slung round his torso under the jer¬ 
kin, to hang on the left thigh. 
(Courtesy Jonathan Heyworth) 


Above: 

Reconstruction — right rear of the 
loaded jerkin. The gas cape is tied 
above the pack, and the light respir¬ 
ator is lied centrally above the lower 
pouch hy means of the ventilation 
holes. The 2in. mortar is carried in 
the ’machete sleeve'. (Courtesy Jo¬ 
nathan Heyworth) 


Right: 

Reconstruction — left rear of the 
loaded jerkin. In this position the 
waterbottle was hardly less awk¬ 
ward to reach than it was when 
carried in its webbing harness. Note 
GS shovel carried with the handle 
thrust through the ventilation hole, 
and the head supported by the 
whipcord ties on the shoulder. The 
'Soft Kit'pocket is empty here; if it 
was full the lower part of the rear 
stowage would bulge out more 
(Courtesy Jonathan Heyworth) 


waterproof and even in per¬ 
sistent drizzle. 

The pockets and the back 
pouch drained very quickly 
after total immersion of both 
the Jerkin and the wearer and 
as a result it became no 
heavier. 











Opposite above: 

Hear uiew of sand-coloured Bailie 
Jerkin, with machete and No.4 
bayonet in place; and, attached to 
the right front strap, a 1944- 
marked Canadian webbing auto¬ 
matic pistol holster as supplied with 
the Inglis-made 9mm ‘Browning 
Hi-Power', not standard British is¬ 
sue but acquired by some special 
troops. Note rounded flap of bottom 
rear pocket. (Author's photograph) 

Above: 

Inside of the sand-coloured exam¬ 
ple, showing the document pocket 
inside the right chest area, the ‘Soft 
Kit' pocket, the size marking, and 
the manufacture mark 'H&S' with 
the Ordnance arrow and '43'. 
IAuthor's photograph) 

Above right: 

Front uiew, showing angle of hol¬ 
ster. Note details of waist fasten¬ 
ings. and early vertical scabbard- 
stud slot in left chest outside univer¬ 
sal pouch. IAuthor's photograph) 


Carrying space 

It is capacious and had no 
trouble in carrying all that 
was asked of it. It is also 
better in that the load can be 
altered without the need to 
spend time in altering the 
layout as would be the case in 
the ’37 webbing. 

In Action 

In all forms of firing weapons 
or throwing bombs it was 
found to be superior to web¬ 
bing, also no form of con¬ 
striction of breathing or 
impeding of limb movement 
was encountered. 

Concealment 

It is better suited to conceal¬ 
ment than webbing, ie dark 
brown is far better camouf¬ 
lage. Plus it is silent when 
worn, a must for night 
patrols. 















Right: 

Again identified as an early model 
by the 'Ain. chest strap, this exam¬ 
ple has no holster attachment strap 
at lower right front. Note how the 
'37 webbing set holster has been 
attached to the right waist fastening 
strap instead. 

Below: 

Close-up of the left hand bomb 
pocket, still in its early smaller 
size. The No -I bayonet is carried 
in the front sleeve: and above it can 
just be seen an SMLE bayonet 
carried in its slot, with a horizontal 
scabbard stud slot which contrasts 
with the vertical equivalent in the 
examined sand-coloured jerkin. 


To sum it up, the out¬ 
standing qualities of the Bat¬ 
tle Jerkin can be said in three 
words: SPEED, SILENCE, 
SECURITY.' 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BATTLE JERKIN 

Without commenting upon 
the credibility of the detailed 
claims which Col.Rivers- 
Macpherson made for his 
invention, which are not all 
supported by anecdotal evi¬ 
dence at least, we proceed to a 
physical description. The 
subject is a jerkin of the 
manufacturing batch finished 
in a sand colour, intended for 
desert use; these were not, to 
the author's knowledge, used 
in action, but the physical dif¬ 
ferences from the dark brown 
version are apparently mini¬ 
mal, and arc detailed in the 
captions to the accompany¬ 


ing photograph- 
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General 

The jerkin is made from a 
heavy cotton duck material 
which is waterproofed and 
dyed. It is cut on the lines of a 
sleeveless jacket. The lower 
front corners arc rounded off. 
All the edges are stitched in 
two rows 1 */ 2 in. apart; and on 
the inside the edge is lined 
with a thin cotton tape %in. 
wide, to prevent the turned 
edges of the jerkin from fray¬ 
ing and to lessen wear on the 
Battlcdress worn beneath. 
The inside is lined in the 
shoulder area only, with a 
thin cotton fabric; this mater¬ 
ial is also used to make the 
document pocket in the right 
hand side, in the same posi¬ 
tion as on the Battlcdress 
Blouse. It is also used to make 
the so-called 'Soft Kit pouch’ 



which runs the full width of 
the inside bottom back of the 
jerkin; this is Bin. deep, and is 
marked Soft Kit. The only 
other markings on the inside 
arc the manufacturers’ and 
Ordnance marks (‘H & S’/ 
arrow/‘43’); and the size. 


printed c.g. Small, Medium 
or Large on the lined area of 
the shoulders at the back. The 
example examined is marked 
— like other sand-coloured 
jerkins which have been seen 
or photographed — Training 
Use Only. 


In the following descrip¬ 
tion of the jerkin's pockets 
and fittings, bold letters 
cross-rcfer to some parts of 
the key appearing on the 
accompanying copy of Iron! 
and rear drawings of the jer¬ 
kin, reproduced from the 
instructional handbook issued 
with every example. 

Front and sides 

On the chest are two ‘univer¬ 
sal pockets’, (A), cut in the 
curved shape of the Bren gun 
magazine but larger all 
round; these C3n expand to a 
depth of 2in. out from the 
body. The flaps are cut square 
across the front, but due to 
the outward curve of the 
pouches they appear to be cut 
at an angle when the loaded 
jerkin is worn. The means of 
fastening the flaps — and the 
other compartments of the 
jerkin — is simple and cost- 
effective. In the centre of the 
outside top edge of the flap a 
loop of stout string is fastened 
into the material and knotted 
behind a large leather washer; 
to the free end is attached a 
large, unpainted wooden 
toggle. A similar loop of 
string is fastened in the same- 
way into the face of the 
pouch, the free end tied off 
into a 2in. long loop which 
can be pulled up and slipped 
over the toggle. 

Immediately above the top 
edges of these pouches a pair 
of short webbing straps arc- 
sewn, the right hand strap 
with a clawless brass frame 
buckle, for holding the two 
chest panels of the jerkin 
together; the length of the 
straps allows a good range of 
adjustment: (M2). The ear¬ 
liest model of jerkin had a 
’/ 2 in. webbing strap, but later 
examples had lin. webbing. 

In the left side panel, out¬ 
side the left hand universal 
pouch and near its bottom 
edge, a horizontal slot is cut 
into the fabric, with a vertical 
slot below it, both being 
edged with thin cotton tape. 
This arrangement (I) was to 
allow the SMLE bayonet 
scabbard to be slipped inside 
the jerkin, its hilt protruding 
through the horizontal slot 
and the stud of its frog attach¬ 
ment through the vertical 
slot. 
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C G = centre at 
gravity 


The diagrams reproduced here from 
the instructional booklet issued 
with the Battle Jerkin use the key 
letter sequence followed in the body 
text. 


THRUSTS 
DOWNWARDS 
IN LINE 
'l WITH 1 C.G 


>—GIVES 
; SUPPORT 
BELOW THE 
!DUODENUM 


(Dark brown jerkins exa¬ 
mined — e. g. that held by the 
Imperial War Museum — 
have a small external tab 
stitched to the left of the 
lower vertical slot, the tab 
having a horizontal slot lined 
with tape. The two superim¬ 
posed slots thus form a cross, 
holding the scabbard stud 
more securely.) 

Below the two front 
pouches a 3in. wide belt sec¬ 
tion, made of the same fabric 
as the rest of thejerkin. passes 
right round the waist. To the 
front right of this section two 
open frame buckles are 
stitched, with a correspond¬ 
ing webbing fastening strap, 
of the same type as the chest 
closure, stitched to the left 
side: (FI, F2). 

Below this on the right 
front panel, set back from the 
cut-away edge, a strap is 
stitched at an angle, front end 
downwards; it is stitched at 
both ends and in the middle 
in vertical lines. This strap 
(Q) is to allow the attach¬ 
ment of a pistol holster. 

Under the right armhole, 
its top edge level with the top 
edge of the belt section, is a 
pocket (D). It has a square- 
cut dap fastened with loop 
and toggle, and can expand to 
2in. in depth. Under the left 


armhole in the same position 
is a similar but larger pocket 
(E), extending 2in. above the 
top edge ol the belt section. 
On the front expansion piece 
(i.e. the ‘side’ surface of the 
pocket) is mounted a fabric 
sleeve (H), open at top and 
bottom, with a tape-lined 
horizontal slot cut into it just 
below the top edge; this 
sleeve holds the scabbard, 
and the slot its stud, for the 
No.4 ride bayonet. 

All pouches have small 
central draining holes in the 
bottom surfaces, the edges 
whipped with string, and all 
fasten with loops and toggles. 

Back 

The back of the jerkin is cut 
square across the bottom. 
Behind the shoulders at the 
top is mounted a pack or 
pouch, with a square-cut top 
dap, the side expansion pieces 
extending up to form tabs 
which can be folded across 
inside the dap to help seal off 
the contents from rain. The 
dap is fastened with two 
loops and toggles, the toggles 
this time mounted on the 
inside of the dap with the 
knots and washers on the out¬ 
side, to avoid snagging when 
passing under obstacles. On 
the outer face of the pack. 


(B), are four loops of string 
in two vertical pairs, with the 
washers on the inside of the 
pack. These engage with the 
toggles of the dap. allowing 
some adjustment for expan¬ 
sion depending upon con¬ 
tents. The side expansion 
pieces of the pack are 3in. 
deep. 

At the top edge of the right 
hand expansion piece is a nar¬ 
row horizontal webbing 
strap with buckle. Below 
this, starting half way down 
the side surface and extending 
below' it by 3in., is a fabric 
sleeve open at the top and 
bottom. This sleeve, (C), 
takes the machete in its 
sheath, the upper strap 
engaging the belt-loop of the 
sheath. 

On the left hand expansion 
piece is stitched an Sin. long, 
2in. wide fabric sleeve open at 
top and bottom, (G); this is 
intended for the helve of the 
entrenching tool. 

In the rear of the waist 
below this upper pack arc 
three ventilation holes — two 
roughly square danking one 
rectangular, all with rounded 
corners whipped with string, 
and lined inside with tape 
edging — (J) 

Below these and the belt 
section, centrally on the out¬ 


side bottom rear, is an 
unusual oblong pocket. This 
pocket (K) has no expansion 
side pieces; on the example 
examined it has the dap 
corners rounded off. It fas¬ 
tens with two loops and tog¬ 
gles like the upper pack. Its 
most unusual feature is that it 
is not fastened directly to the 
fabric of the jerkin, but 
attaches by two short tabs at 
the top and one at the bottom 
centre, allowing a space 
between the pocket and the 
jerkin — and thus allowing 
the expansion of the ‘Soft Kit’ 
pouch inside the jerkin, the 
outside pocket riding ‘teth¬ 
ered’ outside any bulge thus 
created. 

There arc two sets of holes, 
whipped with string, in the 
shoulder sections of the jer¬ 
kin; a length of string is knot¬ 
ted on the inside of each 
behind a leather washer, the 
loose ends lying free on the 
shoulder area — (L) — for 
attachment of external items. 
It is notable that the sand- 
coloured jerkin described 
here lacks the two small 
raised ‘stops’ at the outer 
edges of the shoulder sections 
— (R1,R2) — fitted to the 
brown version to help retain 
equipment and weapon 
slings. 
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COMBAT LOADS 

The total capacity of the jer¬ 
kin is best described by quot¬ 
ing the official lists in the 
booklet issued with each jer¬ 
kin and dated January 1943. 
Each pocket and pouch had 
an intended use. though pho¬ 
tographs of the jerkins in 
front line use suggest that 
many soldiers exercised indi¬ 
vidual judgement. 

Universal pockets (A) 

In each, either two Bren 
magazines, or a pair of wire 
cutters, or one Boys anti-tank 
rifle magazine, or five Sten 
magazines, or six Thompson 
magazines, or 100 rounds of 
small arms ammunition (in 
bandoliers), or six grenades, 
or one Very pistol, or a pair of 
field glasses, or 200 rounds of 
pistol ammunition, or a pistol 
and ammunition. 

Rear pack (B) 

All the following, and more: 
gas cape, 48 hours' rations, 
iron ration, mess tins and 
cutlery, niug, blanket, 
groundsheet if issued, spare 
waterbottle, and extra 
ammunition. 

Right hand pack sleeve (C) 
Machete, or 2in. mortar 
barrel. 

Left hand pack sleeve (C) 
Entrenching tool helve, or 
skein of toggle rope. 

Lower rear pouch (K) 
Entrenching tool head, or 
two 2in. mortar bombs, etc. 
Right side pouch (D) 

Four grenades, or two 2in. 
mortar bombs, or two slabs 


‘Soft Kit' pocket 
Sparc shirt, pullover, socks, 
underclothes, towel, evenly 
packed to ride comfortably 
on the lower back acting as a 
cushion for items in (K). 

Fully loaded, including an 
attached pistol holster, and 
either an SMl.E bayonet or a 
knife in the slots (I), the jer¬ 
kin could accommodate a 
load of some 751b. weight. 

MI 

To be continued: Part 2 will 
cover and illustrate the use in 
active service of the Battle Jer¬ 
kin; and the associated so-called 
‘Bren harness' or skeletal assault 
vest. 

Notes: 

(1) The Groundsheet Mk.VIlI was 
declared obsolescent on 31 July 1943 
(Changes in War Materials and Pat¬ 
terns of Military Stores, 31.7.43, 
Vol.L 111) 

(2) Intended and made for use in 
North Africa, the sand-coloured jer¬ 
kins appeared too late for that cam¬ 
paign and were relegated to the 
training role; all examples of which 
the author is aware arc thus marked. 
The dark brown jerkin saw active 
service in Europe and the Mediterra¬ 
nean. The author is aware of pub¬ 
lished claims that both green jungle 
and white snow versions existed; but 
has been unable to trace any docu¬ 
mentary or other evidence, and 
believes these claims to be mistaken 
— in some cases possibly based upon 
individually camouflage-painted 
brown jerkins? 


Front, hack and close-up left side 
views of a sand-coloured jerkin mo¬ 
delled — in Britain — ky a man 
wearing KD tropical uniform Dif¬ 
ferences from the oilier photos sug¬ 
gest that this may he a later se¬ 
quence with some modifications 
already carried out as a result of 
trials. .Mote the holster strap, and 
enlarged left side pocket (here ’It 1 }. 
The odd use of both SMLH bayo¬ 
net and Mo.4 bayonet is intriguing. 


of guncotton explosive. 

Left side pouch (E) 

Intended for the waterbottle, 
but alternatively six gre¬ 
nades, or two 2in. mortar 
bombs, or three slabs of gun¬ 
cotton. The sleeve (H) took 
the No.4 bayonet or a fight¬ 
ing knife. 


H'hipcord ties (L) 

For securing anything that 
could rest on top of the 
pack, e.g. gas cape, ground- 
sheet, blanket, 2in. mortar 
baseplate. 

Inside pocket 

Maps, message book, perso¬ 
nal items. 
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The 1990California 
Military Miniature Show 


Below: 

German Infantryman in Winter 
Smock, by Mike Good (stock fi¬ 
gure by Verlinden); Silver Medal. 

Below left: 

Midshipman, US Navy, 1861, by 
John Bernier (Series 77 kit). 



BILL HORAN 


I n response to continual requests from our readers, 
we initiate in this issue an occasional series of 
photo-reports from the leading military modelling 
competitions in the UK and USA. Our policy on 
‘how-to’ modelling articles remains unchanged: 
with several other publications covering that aspect 
of the military hobby, we feel it would serve no 
purpose for us to enter it. But since we recognise 
that a high proportion of 'MI' readers are also 
modellers,, we arc happy to accede to repeated 
requests to give occasional space to photographs of 
some of the finest military miniatures seen at the 
leading shows. Author/photographer BILL 
HORAN needs no introduction to the modelling 
fraternity. 


O n Sunday I April 1990 
modellers from the 
western USA as well as from 
as far afield as Toronto, 
Texas, and even Swansea, 
South Wales converged on 
the Holiday Inn in Buena 
Park, California for the 6th 
Annual California Show, 
sponsored by the Southern 
California Area Military 
Miniature Society. The qua¬ 
lity of miniature art on dis¬ 
play was excellent, and the 
show was the biggest and 
best ever. 

The festivities actually 
began on the Saturday after¬ 
noon at your correspondent's 
house, where the club held a 
barbeque to welcome the 
many visitors to the show. 
This was the club’s way of 
enabling the many modellers, 
dealers and fans attending the 
show to meet and socialise 
prior to the relative chaos 
typical of any military minia¬ 
ture convention. The ‘bash’ 
was a great success, and many 
new faces were present as 
well as such veterans as Pat 
and Olive Bird (Series 77), 
Terry Worster, Mike Good, 
Brian Stewart, Chuck Smith, 
and Dave Kennedy. 

In terms of both quantity 
and quality this year's 
SCAMMS show' was with¬ 
out question the strongest 


ever. The largest number of 
new painters in the southern 
California area was particu¬ 
larly encouraging. 

Judging procedure 

The California Show, like 
virtually all similar shows in 


the USA and Canada, is run 
on the ‘open' system wher¬ 
eby all pieces compete against 
each other: there are no 
classes or categories in the 
European sense, each 
modeller displaying all his 
pieces together in the form of 


an exhibit; the sole judging 
criteria are imagination and 
skill. The judges — all active 
modellers, most of whom arc 
also competing — select the 
ten best pieces in their desig¬ 
nated judging area. Each 
piece is analysed by three 
judges working indepen¬ 
dently. Each judge is pro¬ 
vided with an assistant, either 
a modeller who is unfamiliar 
with the system and would 
like to become acquainted 
with the procedure, or a 
modeller of outstanding abi¬ 
lity being groomed to be¬ 
come a judge in future shows. 
Pieces selected by all three 
judges receive Gold Medals; 
those chosen by two out of 
three collect Silver; and one 
judge’s vote is worth a 
Bronze Medal. The key here 
is that the judges be both 
balanced, fair, and unpreju- 
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diced against any particular 
style or subject matter; and be 
actively working in the 
hobby. Familiarity with the 
latest products and techni¬ 
ques is an essential 
qualification. 

The Exhibits 

As at any show, stock painted 
kits were very popular. John 
Bernier, a sergeant in the US 
Marine Corps, showed a 
wide variety of outstandingly 
painted kits, notably an 
American Civil War Navy 
Midshipman by Scries 77, 
and the Russian Cossack 
figure by I lornct. That figure 
also won the 'Painter’s 
Award' — a separate compe¬ 
tition wherein all those enter¬ 
ing the show are invited to 
paint the same figure, the 
best-painted entry winning. 
Ibis year John Bernier’s piece 
was selected over seven other 
entries, notably well-painted 
runners up being by Roy 
Erickson and by Cory Joslyn 
(Swansea). 

Roy Erickson also entered 
a wide range of well-painted 
kits, and earned a Silver 
Medal for his French I lussar. 
Hilhur Grafs ‘Fatal Attrac¬ 
tion', a well-painted ‘fantasy’ 
automobile, earned him a 
Silver, while his amusing vig¬ 
nette 'Bad Water' collected a 
Bronze. 

Michael Collins showed a 
spectacular Historcx conver¬ 
sion, 'Mirza Ali Garay', 
deservedly collecting one of 
only six Gold Medals 
awarded in the open competi¬ 
tion. John Crone was awarded 
a Silver Medal for his massive 
assortment of Aztec figures; 
and Dr. Richard Thorn of Ore¬ 
gon, showing great improve¬ 
ment in his painting skill, 
gathered in several awards 
including a Silver for his 
Lawrence of Arabia figure 
and a second for his rendition 
of ARA Miniatures’ Custer 
figure. Steven Weakley’s exhi¬ 
bit was one of the strongest at 
the show, and he earned an 
Outstanding Exhibitor Award 
for overall excellence. Ste¬ 
ven's Conquistador figure 
was honoured with a Gold 
Medal, although virtually 
any of his pieces would have 
been worthy recipients. 

One of the stars of the 



show was Joe Woolf from 
Texas. A variety of his excel¬ 
lent scratchbuilt work 
included two caricatured Gls 
based on Bill Mauldin’s 
immortal ‘Willie and Joe'. 
Woolf won a Gold Medal, 
and the Judge’s Award for 
best single open competition 
entry. 

The California Show was 
pleased to welcome Cary Jos¬ 
lyn and Gill Watkin-Jones 
from Wales this year. Gary 
showed a wide range of 
figures of which the most 
impressive was his converted 
Macbeth figure, which 
earned a Silver. Gary’s con¬ 
version abilities particularly 
impressed the judges, all of 
whom were well aware of the 
extensive rework that went 
into so much of what he 
showed. Gill also did well, 
winning a Gold Medal in the 
Novice competition for her 
Cantiniere. 

The California Show also 


A Vila the Hun, 
by Jim Jolmston 
(Paste Militaire hitI. 


Below: 

CotiiiiiisUttlor. by Brian 
Stewart (ton v tried Paste 
Militaire hill: ( '.old Medal 









ncttes depicting the Battle of 
Inkerman and the Storming 
of Badajos. 

In all, over 350 pieces were 
on display by approximately 
70 exhibitors; and the many 
visitors were treated not only 
to some first class miniature 
figure modelling, but also to 
seminars on figure making 
and painting by Peter Twist 
and your correspondent; a 
raffle of a painted figure by 
well-known painter Larry 
Munnc; and an auction of 
seven fine figures by painters 
from the USA and Britain. 

* * * 

(For information on next 
year’s show interested 
readers should write to; The 
California Show, c/o Steve 
Sexton, 11456 Broad mead, 
South HI Monte, CA 91733, 
USA.) m 


features a separate ‘Master’s’ 
Competition apart from the 
Open. Masters include such 
names as Brian Stewart, 
Mike Good (both Euro-Mili- 
taire Gold Medalists), Chuck 
Smith, Terry Worster and 
Dave Kennedy. 

Brian Stewart showed two 
brilliant pieces — a converted 
Postc Militaire Conquistador 
standing on the snake-like 
roots of an enormous jungle 
tree, and a Halberdier from 
Flodden Field. Both were 
remarkably engineered, and 
the mood created by the 
groundwork set both a cut 
above the rest. Chuck Smith 
showed a large collection of 
beautifully painted Hats 
which were' very popular, 
and collected not only a Gold 
Medal but Best of Show as 
well. Mike Good entered a 
very well painted 120mm 
Vcrlinden figure using a new 
airbrushing painting techni¬ 
que — to general astonish¬ 
ment. Grand Master Peter 
Twist's two scratchbuilt 
90mm figures — General 
Andrew Jackson, and a Scots 
Fusilier Guards Officer in the 
Crimea — were very well 
received. Your correspon¬ 
dent showed a collection of 
13 single figures, and vig- 


Above 

A Soldier's Hattie: Inkerman 
IK54, by Hill Horan; Cold 
Medal exhibit. 

Kif:li(: 

English Halberdier, by Hrian 
Stewart (Paste Militaire hit). 

Below: 

Plat by Cltutk Smith, part of 
his collection emit led 'Holy 
Homan Emperors'; Cold Medal, 
and lies! of Show. 











Re-enactment: 


23rd Regiment, Royal Welch Fusiliers in 


_ |AY CAL-LAHAM _ 

I n ‘MI' Nos. 18 and 26 the author described the 
Revolutionary War service of the 23rd Foot; and 
described and illustrated the uniforms and equip¬ 
ment of the officers, NCOs, and specialists of the 
re-created Regiment, one of the most impressive 
18th century re-enactment organisations in the 
USA. In this concluding part he details the internal 
organisation and policy of the group, and lists useful 
suppliers of equipment and other contact addresses. 
We feel sure that this glimpse behind the scenes of a 
successful, dedicated re-enactment group will be ot 
value to current or prospective groups in the UK. 


Regimental Museum at Caer¬ 
narfon Castle, and many 
other personnel have done 
much to help the RWFiA in 
research, and to encourage 
their performance in America 
— a performance undertaken 
in full appreciation of the 
responsibility to represent the 
true Regiment with real 
professionalism. 

Organisation 

The RWFiA is organised geo¬ 
graphically along military 
lines. The chief executive is a 
Major, who also commands 


America (3) 

his own 'Major’s Company’, 
accepting men under 
5ft.10in. tall and based in the 
New York City area. The 
Light Infantry Company 
covers the up-statc New 
York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey area. The Grenadier 
Company accepts men of at 
least 5ft.i()in. from the New 
York City, Long Island and 
Philadelphia area. The Co¬ 
lonel’s Company recruits in 
Connecticut and New Eng¬ 
land. There are two Captain’s 
Companies; the 1st (com¬ 
manded by the author) in 


THE RE-CREATED 
REGIMENT _ 

The re-created Regiment is 
named the ‘23rd Regiment of 
Foot, Royal Welch Fusiliers 
in America’ to differentiate it 
from the present-day British 
Army unit. The recently 
retired Colonel of the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, Brigadier 
A.C. Vivian CBE, is Honor¬ 
ary Colonel of the RWFiA. 
The late and greatly missed 
S.R.Roberts, TD — mayor 
of Aberconwy and formerly a 
captain in 6RWF — was 
Honorary Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel until his death in 
November 1989. Both have 
done much to encourage the 
camaraderie which exists 
between the RWFiA and the 
present-day battalions, 

IRWF and 3RWF. This cul¬ 
minated in the participation 
of the RWFiA in the tercen¬ 
tenary celebrations of the 
Regiment’s founding in 
March 1689; the RWFiA had 
the privilege of providing an 
honour guard and of taking 
part in celebrations at Powis 
Castle on 21 April 1989 in the 
presence of the Coloncl-in- 
Chief of the RWF. 11M the 
Queen. The celebrations hap¬ 
pily coincided with Her 
Majesty’s birthday. 

The successive command¬ 
ing officers of the 1st Batta¬ 
lion, the staff of the 

Two off-duty officers, wearing 
(left) unlaced and I right I laced 
cached hats. Note the double waist 
carriage for the sword and bayonet. 




dual Company Clerks to han¬ 
dle the administration. 

Recruitment and 
Promotion 

Recruiting policy is that a 
prospective Fusilier must join 
the company nearest his 
home; he must be 14 years 
old to enlist as a musician, 
and 16 to bear arms; parental 
consent is required for all 
under 18 years of age. A Fusi¬ 
lier may not belong to any 
other Revolutionary War re¬ 
enactment group; some com¬ 
panies forbid membership of 
other re-created units of any 
period, but this is at the dis¬ 
cretion of company com¬ 
manders. All ranks enlist as 
recruits and are advanced to 
private upon acquisition of 
complete basic uniform and 
continued oil page 42 

Left: 

The bane of the military down tin 
ages — paperwork . . The auth¬ 

or, a company commander in the 
KWTiA, uses a ipiill to Jill out a 
form, resting on a folding lap-desk. 
Also on the folding table are pen¬ 
knife, sealing wax, and collapsible 
candlesticks. (Courtesy Latta 
Plantation, Charlotte, NC) 

Below: 

With some 20tli century help, the 
officer prepares to shave (a task 
normally carried out by his servant 
in the I Kilt century). The reproduc¬ 
tion toilet kit is authentic — badger 
brush, ball of soap in a clay cup, tin 
bowl and earthenware water-jug, 
ginger jar of scented spices, wooden 
brushes and horn combs, etc. 
(Courtesy Latta Plantation, Char¬ 
lotte, NC) 


Maryland, Virginia, the Car- 
olinas and Georgia; the 2nd, 
in Ohio, Michigan and the 
Mid-West. A Pensioners’ 
Company accommodates 
members who wish to 
remain on the roster but are 
no longer active in the field. 
Current active strength is 
approximately 100 men. 

Command 

The Regimental Commander 
commands with the advice 
and consent of the other 
officers, representing their 
respective companies. An 
Adjutant works with indivi- 





(A) Officers confer in the field; 
noie the fusils, bayonets and car¬ 
tridge boxes appropriate to Fusilier 
officers. The fusil, with slimmer 
lines than the Long Land Service 
and Short Land Service models oj 
the 'Brown Bess' musket la term 
apparently not used until after the 
Revolution), is 42in. long overall , 
like tlte Short Land. It appeared in 
f>9in nr .65ilt. calibres; the Long 
Land Idd ii. overall), probably the 
most common weapon in the ranks, 
was . 75m., u.< was the Short Land. 

(B) lucid officer of the re-treated 
Regiment discussing a review with 
Brig. A.C. Vivian, CBE, Colonel 
of the Royal Welch Fusiliers and 
Honorary Colonel of the re-created 
Regiment. 

(C) Second or Regimental Colour 
of the re-created 23rd Regiment In 
the blue facing colour of a Royal 
Regiment, it hears the devices used 
at the time of the Revolution; 
/clockwise from top left) the pre- 
1800 Union Flag, with gold- 
painted 'XXIII'; the Rising Sun; 
The Prince of Wales's Coronet and 
Feathers on a red disc; and Y 
Ddr.iig Goch, the Red Dragon oj 
Wales, on .1 lighter blue disc In the 
centre is a large Coronet and 
Feathers with the motto 'Ich Dial' 
(‘I Serve'). There is evidence that 
while (ieorge II commemorated his 
personal leadership on the field oj 
Dettingcn, 1743, by granting the 
33rd among other regiments the 
light to display the While Horse of 
Hanover on their Colours, this was 
not in fad done until after the Re¬ 
volution. /’This, despite the fact 
that the While Horse appeared on 
Grenadier mitre caps and on hanger 
and sword grips during the Seven 
Years' War.) 

(D) Regimental design of 
Feathers, Coronet, Motto and 
White I lorse cast into the grip of 
this original model 1742 hanger, as 
carried by sergeants and musicians. 
This surviving example has been 
fitted to an American-made blade 
and counterguard; was the hnglish 
blade broken before surrender at 
Yorktown? . It is an intriguing 
survival, whose story will never be 
known. 

(E) Left, an original Colour staff 
filial of the type used during the 
Revolution, this example believed 
to have been made in Birmingham 
1.1770-1800. Right, an officer's 
nautical telescope, many field of- 
ficers would have carried these in 
their field kits. The brass tube is 
wrapped in leather; it has a brass 
pull-out glare shield at the front, 
and slip-type lens protectors. Vie 
case is carved out of the solid. 

(F) A well-fitted-out officer's cam¬ 
paign tent, complete with folding 
furniture, utensils, writing kit, 
campaign cutlery and dining ser¬ 
vice, and a floor cloth of checkered 
canvas. Such complete outfitting 
can add enormously to the personal 
cost of re-enactment. 
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A surgeon, wearing a broad straw 
hat Jar summer field sendee and a 
bloodstained leather apron to pro¬ 
tect his smallclothes, weighing pills 
in the silver balance taken from his 
field kit. 

field kit, and upon demon¬ 
strating proficiency in the 
Manual exercise of 1764 to 
the satisfaction of their 
officers. All troops are 
eligible to be advanced 

through the non-commis¬ 
sioned ranks by their com¬ 
pany commanders. 

Officer vacancies are filled 
by appointment, such 
appointment being by the 
officers with the Regimental 
Commander having the final 
decision. (While the purchase 
system is no longer used, it is 
still expensive to serve in 
commissioned rank ... ) 
The only exceptions to pro¬ 
motion from the ranks arc in 
the case of specialists, c.g. the 
surgeons; or if a candidate 
were to raise a company 
which joined en masse. All 
current officers and NCOs 
hold their ranks as a result of 
many years’ dedicated 
service. 

Discipline and 
Authenticity 

There is no pretence of 
democracy. The men, as 
volunteers, may have in-put 
into Regimental activities, 
but the officers make the deci¬ 
sions. An officer or NCO 
falling below a required stan¬ 
dard of performance is asked 
to step down. Most have con¬ 
ducted themselves as gentle¬ 
men when obliged to be 
disciplined. Some have 
departed in high dudgeon, 
un regretted. 

Historical accuracy forbids 
the recruitment of women in 
any capacity except that of 
camp-follower, in which 
they are welcome and make a 
great contribution. If a black 
or Oriental wishes to enlist he 
is welcome, on the under¬ 
standing that he must portray 
a role appropriate to his race 
in the 18th century British 
Army — c.g. officer’s ser¬ 
vant, drover, etc. The life of 
the 18th century soldier is re¬ 
created as accurately as poss¬ 
ible, and while some 20th 
century anachronisms are 
necessary (e.g. contact lenses. 


or 18th century style specta¬ 
cles), everything visible to 
the public must be as accurate 
as possible. 

Activities 

The Regiment comes 
together for the annual celeb¬ 
ration of St. David's Day; for 
special Regimental functions 
such as the 1989 trip to Wales; 
and for designated Regimen¬ 
tal events — battle re-enact¬ 
ments, ‘living history’ 
encampments, etc. Each 
company also attends various 
functions within its region. 
Generally the RWFiA 
member attends about 12 
events a year. In addition, 


company drills are held at the 
commanders’ discretion; and 
officers' business meetings 
take place at least twice 
annually. 

Uniform and Equipment 

Patterns and sources of 
materials, equipment and 
other necessaries are adminis¬ 
tered by the Adjutant and an 
appointed Pattern Master. 
The officers periodically 
review historical data to 
decide how uniform should 
be worn. The Pattern Master 
maintains copies of patterns 
for all items, with sources of 
supply, cloth samples, and 
other specifications which he 


provides to the company tai¬ 
lors and seamstresses as 
necessary. 

‘THE COMPLEATE 
FUZ1LEER’ 

file following is a listing of 
uniform and accoutrements 
necessary to a private in the 
re-created 23rd Regiment of 
Foot. Prices given here are 
approximate; they will vary 
depending upon sources, and 
upon whether or not kits arc 
purchased to be completed by 
the soldier (or by some oblig¬ 
ing family member or close 
friend . . . ) All prices are 
quoted in US dollars. 
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Cap, bearskin 8150.00 

Cap cover, canvas 

15.00 

Forage cap 

15.00 

Wig, natural or white 

60.00 

Stock, velvet 

10.00 

Stock, horsehair 

15.00 

Stock buckle 

14.00 

Shirt 

33.00 

Waistcoat, linen 

62.00 

Breeches, linen 

87.00 

Breeches, buckles 

8.00 

Stockings, pr. 

7.00 

Shoes, pr. 

85.00 

Shoe buckles 

20.00 

Regimental coat 

295.00 

Cartridge box 


with sling 

90.00 

Cartridge box badge 

27.00 

Pick & brush set 

5.00 

Waist carriage/belt 

41.00 

Bayonet scabbard 

19.00 

Brown Bess musket 


(reproduction) 

550.00 

Sling, flashguard, 


hammers tall 

26.00 

Bayonet 

35.00 

1 laversack 

20.00 

Canteen 

24.00 

Knapsack, goatskin 

100.00 

Gaiters 

48.00 

Garters for gaiters 

6.00 

Knee-wraps, linen 

6.00 

Tin cup 

5.00 

Plate 

5.00 

Knife, fork, spoon 

37.00 

Total $1870.00 

UK equivalent. 



approx. £1,200.00 


These items will get a sol¬ 
dier into the field. Grenadiers 
add a matchcase. hanger, and 
cap badge, totalling about 
another 8275.00. Items such 
as tents, blankets, camp 
cookware, officer's kit, and 
other optional extras can add 
significantly to the price — 
c.g. an officer's marquee tent 
can cost from 8500 to 8700 
not including pins, poles or 
furnishings. 

Suppliers 

The following is a list of sup¬ 
pliers of various goods for the 
rc-cnactor. It is far from com¬ 
plete, and lists only US firms, 
but it will give the reader a 
fair cross-section. 

One who deserves particu¬ 
lar mention is G.Gedney 
Godwin, the ‘Sutler of Mt. 
Misery’, at Box 100, Valley 
Forge, PA 194X1. Godwin has 
just about anything you 
could want; his prices arc in 
line with his excellent qua¬ 
lity, but his goods give real 




For functions where period uniform 
would be inappropriate, the 
members of the RWFiA wear nary 
blue blazer and tie, light blue shirt 
and grey slacks. The tie and blazer 
badge arc illustrated. Such 'extras' 
all help create esprit de corps, 
apart from ensuring that the good 
name of the group is maintained by 
a neat and uniform appearance at 
functions. 


assist in defraying the cost of 
its activities. Donations and 
enquiries about associate 
membership should be 
addressed to the Adjutant: 
Robert Gibney, 56 Cedar 
Drive, Farmingdale, New York 
11735. 

Prospective full recruits 
should contact the CO, Maj. 
Richard Ford, 5922 Cooper 
Avenue, Glendale, New York 
113X5. I le will sec that the 
appropriate company com¬ 
mander is notified. 

The present author is 
always seeking new sources 
of information about the 23rd 
Foot in the Revolutionary 
War, and invites responses to: 
Jay Callaham, PO Box 13051, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
27415. 

Ml 


value for money. (Catalogue, 
84.00: many items illustrated 
in this series of articles come 
from this supplier.) Besides 
authentically re-creating many 
impossiblc-to-fmd items 
necessary to the reproduction 
of 18th century life, he has 
often gone out of his way to 
help provide specific items. 
He is responsible for the re¬ 
created cartridge box plates 
and hanger hilts used by the 
RWFiA, and many other 
necessaries. 

La Pelleterie 

PO Box 127, Highway 41 
Arrow Rock, Missouri 65320 
Proprietress Karalee Tearney 
specialises mostly in cloth¬ 
ing, blankets, tools, toys and 
other goods c. 1750-1830. She 
gives good advice on deve¬ 
loping a persona. 

(Catalogue, 83.00) 

Jas. Townsend & Son Inc. 

106 South First Street 
PO Box 415 
Pierceton, Indiana 46562 
Jim Townsend supplies a var¬ 
iety of goods and clothing. 
(Catalogue, 82.00) 

Panther Primitives 
PO Box 32 
Normantown 
West Virginia 25267 
Panther provides a good 
selection of canvas goods, 
tents, bags, clothing, books 
and other goods. They cater 
more particularly for those 
who portray the fur trade 
period of the 1790s-1830s. 
(Catalogue, $2.00) 


Blanket Traders/Treeline Tipis 
Box 496, North Conway 
New Hampshire 03X60 
Peter and Deborah Marques 
make excellent tents, mar¬ 
quees, tipis, and other canvas 
goods. (Write for price list.) 

Foreign customers need to 
add overseas postage to these 
prices. 

RWFiA contact addresses 

The re-created Regiment is 
always seeking qualified rec¬ 
ruits, as well as donations to 


A camp-follower wearing tradit 
ianal Welsh costume. 
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GENERAL MILITARY 

204602 CONCISE DICTIONARY OF MILITARY BIOGRAPHY W.ndrow/ 
Mason 34?pi) 232x154 Pb Concise but dotoilod critical biographies of 
200 of the most significant leador* in land warfare 9004 £14.95 

204610 FINEST CASTLES IN PORTUGAL Gill. J 308pp 430 col 300x225 
Hb 90/04 £10 00 

204600 MILITARY ARCHITECTURE Hughes. Q ?S6pp 277 ill 270x200 Hb 
90/05 £25 00 

204601 LEATHERNECKS US MARINE CORPS IN COLOUR PHOTO 
GRAPHS Debay. Y 64pp full col 260x195 Pb. All colour photo essay on 
the men. the equipment and the missions of one of the world’s most 
famous military corps An exciting record ot a lavishly equ*ppod, versa 
Me. battle proven, all arms force 90/10 £9 95 

204613 SPECIAL FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 1952 1982 
Sutherland. I 750pp 1.350 Bw/col Hb The most comprehensive history 
of US Special Forces ever compiled* Covers history, organisation, 
training, uniforms, insignia & equipment Includes over 1,350 photos. 
100s of insignia in full colour Thoroughly researched — a MUST book 
90/09 £35 95 

204603 NORTH WEST FRONTIER A PICTORIAL HISTORY 1839 1947 
Barthorp. M 184pp 750 Bw 255x195 Hb The conflict In British India and 
Afghanistan over 100 years written by an authonty on Bntish colonial 
wars Very well illustrated 9005 £14 95 

204600 ON IMF WORD OF COMMAND - Mist of Reg Sergeant Ma|or 
Alford, R ?10pp 200 Bw 780x210 Hb A pictorial Malory of the dreaded/ 
respected Bntish Regimental Sergeant Me|or. Includes mony anecdotes 
from soldiers end by RSMs Ihemsolves 9CV04 £25.00 

204612 VOLUNTEER REGULATIONS 1881 Wot Office 256pp 220x155 Hb 
Facsimile reprint of HMSO reference which covers all aspects of the 
Voluntoer force in the Victorian Bntish Army, trom pay to equipment, 
clothing, discipline — even travelling expenses of officers I 90/05 £15 00 
204450 ATIANTIKWALL VOl 1 VON DUNKIRCHEN BIS CHERBOURG 
Zimmerman. R 189 pp 220x160 60 ill 110 Bw ph Pb Reprint Engrossing 
book on Hitler’s famed ’’Atlantic Wall" with clear plans of the fortifica 
lions & coastal batteries, maps of the locations, and photos os they 
appeal today The toxi gives a detailed history and also toad directions 
Gorman toxt 90/07 £19 95 

204609 DEFENCE Of IREIAN0 Kerrigan. P ?88pp 160 ill 266x210 Hb 
90/04 (30 00 

704596 BUSHIDO - THE WAY OF THE WARRIOR Newman J 19?pp 500 
col/Bw 310x735 Hb Fascinating insight mlo a timeless military tradition, 
and shows its continuing relevance to tha Japanese today Sump¬ 
tuously illustrated with over 750 rare manuscripts and photos 
90/03 £995 

704615 JUUUSZ/WOJCIECH JERZY KOSSAKOWIE Ziolinksa. J 95pp 70 
col/Bw 770x750 Hb Collection of tho magniflcont art of the throe Kossak 
brothers Julius/ is boner known as a non military pointer, but Wofciech 
and Jor/y produced outstanding canvases in tho style ol Meitsomer 
Includes a penorems ol battle of Radewice 1794 904)6 £12 95 

204614 WOJSKO POLSKlF W Pi AS TV Ct (Polish Army in Anl Oobrow 
olski. S. 185pp 184 col/Bw 795x740 Hb. Collection ol pointings and 
sculptures til Polish soldiers and officers m WWII and modern. The 
pointings are In various stylos, including some outstanding examples of 
artistry 904)6 £12 95 

WARS PRE-1900 

210279 BATTLE Of BOSWORTH Bennett, M 708pp 78 BAv 904)7 £9 95 
210275 ENGLISH CIVIL WAR Ashley. M 200pp 80 Bw 8pp col 750x170 
Hb New edition of ono of tho major histories of tho period 1640 51 
lllusltated with contemporary paintings broadsheets snd ongravings 
904)1 £1496 

210290 ENGLISH CIVIL WAR Ashley. M 724 108 IVW col 250x170 
Hb £16 95 

210172 BOOK Of THE SAMURAI I HE WARRIOR CLASS OF JAPAN 

Turnbull S 192pp 300 - cVBw 305x730 Hb Standard account available 
once again with the watrior dess examined in detail Vory woll illus 
(rated with colour and mono, with over 300 photos, paintings, maps etc 
904)6 £995 

210262 LONE SAMURAI AND THE MARTIAL ARTS Turnbull S 160pp 
130 Bw 750x195 Hb Studios the lighting art of tha samurai from the 
myths of caily history through tho days of mounted bowmen to the 
first foot soldiers Written by THE Western authority on tha sub|ect 
904)3 £14 95 

210102 BATTLES OF BARNET AND TEWKESBURY Hammond. P W 
158pp 54 ill 748x17? Mb Exciting story ot tho brilliant military campaign 
ending in the twin battles of Bamet and Tawkotbury. during tha Wars ot 
tho Roses A cleat, vivid portioyo*. illus with over 40 plates maps jnd 
engravings, and with full source refoiences 90/04 £14 95 

210282 MEDIEVAL SIEGE WARFARE (Elite 28) Graven. Ch 60. ill 
750x185 Pb 9005 £6 50 

210274 CUllODrN AND THE 45 Black J ?56pp 80 Hw 750x170 Mb A 
new. Informative and absorbing study of the Jacobites and the cam 
Deign of 1745 Uses extensive comlemptMary aources end a wealth of 
iilustrei'vn material. 004)7 £16 95 

210268 BRAVE ME N S BLOOD PIC TORIAL HISTORY OF ZULU WAR 
1879 Kmght, I IBOpp 263 I" 280x220 Hb Dotard history of Iho war 
illustrated with 263 contemporary photographs and engravings, most of 
which previously unpublished. Will provo to he the standard work on 
tho sub(ecl 90/08 £1695 

210276 CAMPAIGN Of 1883 IN EGYPT Maurice, f ?88pp Mb 

90' £«95 

210283 COMPANION TO NAHRA1IVE Of flELDOPS ZULU WAR 1879’’ 
lahand J Pb Compiled bv the Intelligence Branch of the War Office, 
with introduction by John laband. a leading authority on the Anglo Zulu 
War. and with a useful index 90/08 £6 50 

210287 FIGHTING THE FUZZYWUZZY GRAHAM’S FORCE Af 
SUAKIN De Cotaon. E 368op 7 ill 220x140 Hb Sir Gerald Graham’s f ield 
Forco at Suakin ond the attempt to relieve lord Wolseley’s expedition¬ 
ary forco m the Sudan first clast memoir of a little known Victorian 
campaign 90/08 £16 50 

210277 NAVAL CADET WITH MMS SHANNON'S BRIGADE IN INDIA 
Watson. E 131pp 185x120 Hb 90/ £25 00 

210278 SECOND AFGHAN WAR 1878 1880 Farrington. A ISOpp Hb 
90/ £24 95 

210270 SMAKA ZULU THE RISE OF THE ZULU EMPIRE Rlttor. F A 
41?pp 17(>p Bw 216x140 Hb Long owaitod roprlnl ot this class* biogri 
phy of Iho first Zulu warrior chief 90*08 £16 50 

210273 SOLDIERS OF THE RAJ Irving. M led I 586pp 795x210 Ho 
Reprint limited edition of only 700 copies of the INDIAN MONUME N TAL 
INSCRIPTION SERVICE published 191? in 7 volumes Contains exact 
biographical details of the men who served on the Frontier, the Pun|#b. 
Kashmir 8i Afghanistan 90/01 £85.00 

210281 STORY OF 1HE ZULU CAMPAIGN lAnglo Zulu War Series) 
Asne/Wyati 448pp 210x135 Hb. Facvnnle repr.nl of the rare first edition 
of 1880 A vivtd account of the war ot 1879 as seen through tho eyes of 
cavalry officers serving in Zuiulettd Activities of covalry 8. irregular 
ho iso given prominence 90/08 £22 50 

210271 WINTER CAMPAIGN IN INDIA 1857 58 Jones. O 730pp 17 ill 
250x160 Hb 9(WM *35 00 

210269 WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM Steevens. G 358po 6 Bw 
8 mops 216x140 Hb Graphic mamoir ol Kilchener’i hero* campaign of 
1898 to regain Khartoum by conquering the fearsome forces of 
Mahdism under Mahmud Vivid descriptions of tho combat, the way of 
Hie in tho Soudan and of the mon who lived and fought there 
90/08 £1650 

226135 HISTORY OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN Siborne. W 6560P 30 
•H 220x140 Hb 90/06 £1996 

230277 AMERICAN CfVIL WAR RECREATED IN COLOUR PHOTO¬ 

GRAPHS Schiller. D 64pp full col 260x195 Pb Full colour photographs 
taken of te enactment enthusiasts reliving soma of the most famous 
clashos of the Blue and the Grev Authentic stylo clothing and dramatic 
photos 9008 £9 95 

230278 BATTLES OF CHANCELLORSVILLE A FREDERICKSBURG 

luvaas/Nalson 361pp 24 maps 30 Bw 225x150 Hb In the US Army War 
College senes ol guides to battles of tho ACW Includes oye witness 


accounts, detailed maps ot interest to wargamer and battlefield visitor, 
orders of battle 9006 £17.95 

230279 FROM WINCHESTER TO CEDAR CREEK SHENANDOAH CAM 
PAIGN Wert. J. 32Spp 8 maps 14 Bw 235.160 Hb In the US Army War 
College sorics of guides to battles of the ACW. covering in dotail the 
Valley Campaign of 1864 Includes ayo witness accounts, detailed maps 
of great interost to wargamer and battlefield visitor, and orders of battle 
90*00 £17.95 

WORLD WAR ONE 

240566 ALMANAC OF THE GRFAT WAR Gray/Argyle 256pp 50 Bw 35 
maps 280x215 Hb "Unquestionably the definitive guide to every mili¬ 
tary aspect of the Groat War’’ Features a deiailed chronology, 
day-by day record & critical analysis, dotailod coverage of Versailles 
peace conference, biographies, Russian Civil War. land campaigns etc 
90/06 £18 96 

240580 FOUR YEARS ON THE WESTERN FRONT Smith. A 42bp Hb 
90/ £1800 

240581 OFFICERS OF THE CANADIAN EXPEDITIONARY EORCE 191* 19 

Christie. N. 116pp ill Hb 90/ £20 00 

240583 ON THE WESTERN FRONT SOLDIERS STORIES FRANCE 1914 
18 laffm. | 288pp 68 Bw2?0x160 Pb. Real life stones of life in the 
trenches of France end Flanders. Extensively illustrated and includes 
pictures from a collection of glass slides discovered by the author in a 
iunk shop 90/08 £7 95 

740578 OUR HEROES Irish Regiments 8i Irish Officers 1914 16 Insh Lite 
led I 243pp well III 795x205 Hb 88/07 £35 00 

740582 PRINCIPAL EVENTS 1914 1918 411pp Hb Compiled by the 

Hiatonal Section ot the Committee ol Impanel Defence and first pub 
lished 197? It records ail political military, naval and sir events 
and is a remarkably detailed calendar Essential reforonco lot readers 
904)1 £1495 

240577 A YEAR ON THE WESTERN FRONT Underhill, E 170pp HI Mb 
90/05 £14 95 

240579 WELSH GUARDS 1916 1919 Ward. D 505pp Hb 90* £22 00 

240576 HISTORIES OF 751 DIV OF GERMAN ARMY — 1914 18 US Gen 
Oft led) 767pp 245x156 Hb 90/0! £35 00 

SECOND WORLD WAR 

250868 DECISIVE BATTLES OF HITLER’S WAR Preston, A <ed|. 266pp 
300 col/Bw 300x225 Hb Basic account of the Important bottles on land, 
soa end air, packed with colour and Bw photos. 9<Y04 £9 95 

250878 INFANTRY COLONEL Taylor. G. 256pp HI 235x155 Hb 
90/ £1295 

260883 SECOND WORLD WAR — WEST POINT BOXEDSET West Point 
938pp 100s .11274x214 Hb Contains three hardback volumes ol ’’Europe 
ft Mediterranean". ’’Asia ft Pacific" ond a combined single edition of the 
accompanying compa.gn atlases High quality box and binding, ond an 
Indispensable rofoionco tor tha serious enthusiast 904)1 £49 95 

250880 SECRET WAR WITH GERMANY Duty Tricks 1939 45 Breuer. W 
278pp 46 HI 230x150 Mb 8*03 £12.95 


VISIT OUR NEW SHOP VISIT OUR NEW SHOP 

Now open is a new branch ol "Connoisseur Modalbooks" 
located at tha ISO Pubbcetions shop st 137 Westminster Bridge 
Road. Lambeth. London SE1 7MR, It is only 5 minutes walk from 
Waterloo Ha«l Station, 100 mottos from Lambeth North Tube 
Station (on the Baker loo Lme) and |ust 5 minutes trom tho Imponal 
Woi Museum This shop stocks moot of our Milltary/Avlatlon/ 
Maritime and Motoring Books, for tho BEST SELECTION IN WES 
TERN EUROPE I 

Opon 7 days a week Mon Sot 9 6 30pm 

Closed for lunch 17 -1 00pm 
Closed on Sundays 
We hope lo see you there* 

We are also looking for a full-time manager ol either this new 
branch or tha already astaWishad branch at South Kensington No 
expananca nacassary. but cartainly a knowtadgo of Military and 
Motoring is an advantage Wnto with full details of experience and 
a CV to Russell Medlar. Albion Scott Ltd. C/0 Opponhelm Book 
•oilers, 7 Exhibition Road South Kensington SW7 2HE 


250873 INVASION THE GERMAN INVASION Of ENGLANO JULY 1940 
Mecksoy. K ?50pp 37pp Bw 17 maps 735x 154 M Reprint Mow Operation 
Seallon might have honn — and so nearly was Based on plans made at 
the time, this is a carefully researched, brilliantly constructed picture of 
the crucial summer ol 1940 90/1)8 £14 95 

250896 INVASION OF ENGLAND 1940 PLANNING OPERATION SEA 
DON Schenk. P 220x146 Mb Absorbing and thorough account of the 
German plans to invade UK Analyses the vessel*, strategic prop 
orations, and the operational plans of tho navy, army and air force 
9008 £20 00 

250875 ANGELS A HISTORY Of THE 11th AIRBORNE DIVISION 
Flanagan, f M 480pp 7? Bw 2? map* 225x150 Hb 11th Airborne fought 
• n New Guinea and in the Philliptnes. and engaged in fierce fighting 
throughout Includes eyo witness accounts, especially from Gonoral 
Swing, tha Angel's lagendery commander. 9008 £17.95 

250876 BEDFORD TRIANGLE US Operations from England in WW? 
Bowman. M 240pp HI 245x190 Hb 90/06 £14 95 

250874 GUDERIAN PANZER GENERAL Macksey. K ?54pp 77 Bw 
220x140 Mb Ropnnt of this vivtd and revealing biography of Germany’s 
leading exponent of "bl.uknoQ" in WWII Written with full access to the 
intensive Gudenan family archives and with full co-operation from 
Gudenan's elder son 90/08 £13 95 

250870 DCSERI RATS THE HISTORY OF THE 7th ARMOURED OIVI 
SION Varney. G 320pp 16ppBw21 mips 220x140 H. The famous Desert 
Rais in Iho North African campaign Also look part In tho Salerno 
lendings and in the liberation of Westorn Europe Roprlnt of this class* 
account of groat achievement and alto traces development of armoured 
warfare in WWII 9008 £14 95 

250871 RAIDERS FROM THE SEALodwtck. J 768pp 16pp Bw770.140 Hb 
901)0 £14.95 

260888 ABWEMRKAMPF UM PETSAMO UNO KIRKENES 1944 Thorben. 
f W 144pp 90 Bw Hb Account of Operation Birko end Op Nordlichi. in 
the northern sector of the Eastern Front, with German. Russian and 
Finnish troops In a bittor tight to the death Gorman toxt 904)7 £12.95 
260890 HEERESGRUPPE MfTTE 1947 1943 Kurowski. F 550pp 100 Bw 
Mb Tho struggle of Army Group Central on the Eastern Front German 
text but ovor 100 photos 90/07 £22 95 

250649 STURM AUF MOSKAU 1941 ANGRIFF. SCHLACMT, 
RUCKSCMLAG Haupt. W 749pp well HI 210x155 Pb Paperback edition of 
this detailed illustrated account ol the campaign to Moscow Gorman 
text 90/07 £7 95 

250903 HIIDCMRONIK 0ER FAILSCMIRMTRUPPE 1935 1945 Roon. A 
224pp 540 Bw Hb Re issue of this photo documontory of the Germon 
Potatroop force Full ot action shots, dearly illustrating uniforms and 
equipment German text 90/11 £19.95 

750685 ENOKAMPF UM DAS REICH 1944 1945 (Paperback Edition) Kur 
owski. F 424pp 30 ill 215x155 Hb Paperback edition - please specify 
this when ordering The German defence against tho Allies in the West 
and >n the East dunng the last stoges ot the woi, German toxt. with maps 
and mono photos 90/11 £7.95 

250905 GERMAN WORLD WAR II ORGANISATIONAL SERIES Vol 2 No II 
Niehorstor. L. 295x210 Pb 9007 £14 95 

250904 GERMAN WORLD WAR II ORGANISATIONAL SERIES Vol No 1 
N.ohorster, L 795x210 Ph First part of this new senes. Published In 
Germany, in English Volume 3 Parts I & II will he available early 1991 — 
please order when announced in a new catalogue 900? £14.95 


250881 GERMAN WORLD WAR ORGANIZATIONAL SERIES Vol 2 No 1 
Niahorstar, l 80pp 295x210 Pb. Covert Mechanised Army Divisions 
10th May 1940 Essential reference for wargamors and historians Based 
on authentic documents and latest research, gives symbols, complete 
orders of battle, extensive sources & references, detailed unit organise 
lions. 9Q05 £14 95 

250887 THROUGH HELL FOR HITLER Metelmann. H 245x170 Hb 
9086 £1399 

250889 ZW1SCHEN FREIHEIT UNO Pf LICMT GESCMICHTEN DER 

FALLSCH Roon. A 200pp 100 Bw Hb Translates as freedom and duty, 
account of Fallschirmtruppen (German peratroop) operations in WWII 
German text but well illus 9007. £14.95 

250901 BRATERSWO BRONI (Brotherhood of Arms)312pp40 col 320 Bw 
765x700 Mb f'hoto documantsn, of the Polish Army .n tho 1939 cam 
paign and fighting with Iho Soviets in 1944 45 Some excellent action 
shots ot solibers and tanks in battle Soction at bock has colour photos ot 
May Day Parade 1985 Texi .n Polish & Russian 90/06 £24 95 

250897 OROGI DO ZWYCIESTWA (Roads to Victory) Banmkowski 8 
206pp 201 col/8w 300x245 Hb Stunning examples of Polish war an — 
paintings, sculpture, commemoration medals Mosi of the paintings are 
in full colour, in different styles A little text in Polish. 90/06 £19.95 

7609001ATA OlUPACJI (Years of Occupation 1939 1944) Kopf. S 578pp 
750. Bw 330x740 Mb Photo documentary account of tha long, hard 
years ol struggle by tha Poles in WWII In Warsaw, covering the 1939 
campaign, tho tragic story of tho Ghotto. to the Warsaw Uprising in 
1944 Unique Bw & documents Polish toxt with English summary 
9006 £2995 

250902 POLSKI CZYN ZBROJNY 1939 1945 (Polish Armed Struggle) 
Balok Michalow 156pp 460 Bw 5 maps 790x710 Hb Pholo-album of the 
Polish armed forces in action on all fronts in the West in WWII Covers In 
detail the 1939 campaign. Polish pilots m the Battle of Britain, land fortes 
at Montn Cassmo. at Arnhem and with the Soviets on the Eastern From 
Pol text 9006 £12 95 

260898 POWSfANIE WARSZAWSKIE 1944 iWarssw Uprising 1944) 
Kepkmwtc/. J 331 pp 450 Bw 290x715 Hb The Warsaw Uprising 1944 
seen in monochrome photos token by Polish participants Includes good 
oction shots, but also views ot day today irte in tho beleaguered city 
An important visual document of an extraordinary episode ot WWII 
9006 £1995 

7S0850 WAFFE N SS - AN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY Gilbert, A 19?pp 350 
cm/Bw 370x770 Mb. The campaigns, vehicles and mon illustrated in 
contemporary monochrome and colour photos with captions and brief 
campaign history with maps. 90/05 #£17 95 

260882 AN DER SPITZE IM BIL0 Krsg. E 262pp 391 Bw 295x715 Mb 
Translates s* "At the Point" scouting, reconnaissance and motor 
cycle unit* In the Waften SS Divisions Terrific monochromo photos ot 
vehicles, supplomontod by combat reports and tables of strength and 
composition English German taxi 90/06 £29 95 

260887 WILLRICH - WAR ARTIST Peters. K 304pp 654 Bw/col 280.720 
Hb Biography ot WollQang Willnch. who covered all fronts In WWII for 
the Propaganda Service and the OKH. winch promoted the idealism & 
heroism ot the German fighting mart Includes over 600 illus of his 
surviving portraits 9009 £34 95 

250879 FRANCE 1940 BLITZKRIEG IN THE WEST Sheppard. A 96pp 
83 HI 245x185 Pb 9005 £7 95 

250877 GERMAN OCCUPATION OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS Cruick 
shank. C 788pp 60 Hw 750x170 Hb Tha official history ot tha German 
occupation, based on extensive British records in the PRO. SMAEf 
papers and German sources. 90/08 £15 95 

MODERN WARS 

260407 TET OFFENSIVE 19(41 THE TURNING POINT IN VIETNAM 
Arnold. J 96p|i 85 ill 245x185 Pb 9005 £7 95 

760397 NINE DAYS OF WAR NAMIBIA BEFORE 0URING AND AFTER 
Stiff. P 316pp 40 Bw 250x170 Hb Bush warfare between the Marxist 
SWAPO ond South African forces which ended after 23 years in May 
1989 Many eyo wtlnoss accounts 9003 £15 98 

260406 JUNGLE BEAT FIGHTING TERRORISTS IN MALAYA 1952 61 
Follows/Pophani ill 245x180 Hb 9006 £12.96 

260401 AMERICA'S TENTH LEGION X CORPS IN KOREA. 1950 Sten 
ton, S 37?pp 7 III 225x150 Mb The gamble for victorv al Inchon and 
Sooul In Iho snow swept mountain wtldornoss of Koroa Author has 
used original war rocords, corps diaries, classified investigations and 
interview* as reference material 9008 £18 50 

260402 FOUR DEUCES A KOREAN WAR STORY Crawford. C ?96«»p 
275x150 Hb. First person account ot the Korean War by a very young 
marine, recounting the conflict from the very edge of a battlo 
9008 £1496 

260404 INSIDE SPETNAZ SOVIET SPECIAL OPERATIONS FORCES 
Burgos*. W (edl 317pp well III 275x150 Mb Inside story ot tho Soviet 
Special Forces, tho Soviet equivalent ot the SAS and Green Berets, 
written by a team of specialists Include* nonreturns in WWII. m C/e- 

chosiovskie in 1968 end Afghanistan 9008 £16 95 

260403 SEALS UDT/SEAL OPERATION IN VIETNAM Bosil|evac. T 
272pp 16pp Bw 220.140 Hb Faacmaling & deiailed story of US special 
forco* who gathered intelligence, raided Vietnam strongholds, staged 
ambushes, captured prisoners & suppliers 8i created havoc in onomy 
rear erees 904)6 £17 96 

WARGAMING 

270232 FANTASY WARGAMING Gamas with Magic & Monsters 
Meckel. M 274pp 108 Bw/col 735x155 Hb 9005 £12 99 

270233 Mill TARY MODEL! ING GUI0C TO SIEGE WARGAMING Asquith, 
S 144pp ill 750x710 Pb Describes all aspects of sieges end s/ege 
scenarios from Troy lo Tobruk. 9008 £6 95 

770236 WARGAMING IN HISTORY GOTHS. HUNS ANO ROMANS 
Mscduwsll. S 112pp ill 210x148 Pb At last a single reference war- 
gamers guide to wsrgaming this penod Includes battles, dress, weep 
ont etc. and illus with diagrams, maps and photos 9008 £8.95 
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.'1 modem reconstruction of Yorilo- 
mo, a detail from a screen painting 
depicting a meeting between Yori- 
tomo and Yoshilsune on campaign. 
In this view Yoritomo's helmet is 
shown fitted with a huge gilt crest, 
kuwagata. His armour is dis¬ 
played in the background, but he 
wears the armoured left sleeve, 
kote. (Ookura Sliukokan) 


occasion — but were not fit¬ 
tingly rewarded for their 
service. 

Meanwhile, in the south, a 
second great clan was arising: 
the Taira. In 1156 shrewd 
dealings with allies and ene¬ 
mies during t.hc short-lived 
1 logen Insurrection by the 
ex-emperor Sutoku allowed 
Taira-no-Kiyomori to extend 
his power so successfully that 
the Taira virtually replaced 
the Fujiwara in influence. 
In the 1 logen Insurrection 
the Taira had been supported 
by Minamoto-no-Yoshitomo. 
Three years later, in the 1 lei— 
ji Insurrection of 1159, 
Minamoto allied himself 
with Fujiwara-no-Nobuyori 
against the Taira. They failed; 
and both were slain. Power 
had now passed decisively 
from the bureaucratic Fuji¬ 
wara to the more military 
Taira. 

THE GENPEI WAR 

The seeds of this famous 
struggle fought out between 
1180 and 1185 were sewn in 
the mercy of Taira- no-Kiyo- 
mori towards the family of 
the dead Minamoto: he 
spared the lives of the youn¬ 
gest boys, two of whom — 
Yoritomo and Yoshitsune — 
would eventually prove the 
nemesis of his family. 

In 1180 Prince Mochihito, 
furious at being passed over 


for the Imperial throne in 
favour of Taira-no-Kiyom- 
ori’s infant grandson, con¬ 
spired against the Taira with 
Minamoto-no-Yoritomo, 
now grown to vigorous and 
scheming manhood. Yori¬ 
tomo called up the scattered 
forces of the Minamoto clan 
and their ancient adherents 
from all over Japan; and 
agreed that, if they were vic¬ 
torious, Mochihito would 
succeed to the throne. Promi¬ 
nent among the samurai who 
answered the call to arms 
were Yoritomo’s younger 
brother Yoshitsune — who 
had been brought up apart 
from him — with several 
famous vassals. 

The Genpei War takes its 
name from the different poss¬ 
ible readings of the characters 
for the clan names: ‘Taira 
family’ can be read as Heike, 
and ‘Minamoto clan’ as 
Genji, and these names are 
used in Japanese for the two 
sides in the war, the combina¬ 
tion being rendered as Gen¬ 
pei. Sources suggest that the 
Taira/Hcikc were seen as a 
cultured and artistic, as well 
as a warlike family, who had 
close marriage-ties with the 
court. The Minamoto/Genji 
were characterised as vigor¬ 
ous rustics. 

The war was prosecuted 
without mercy, and several 
major battles were soon 


GALLERY 


Minamoto-no-Yoritomo 


ANTHONY J. BRYANT 
_ Painting by ANGUS McBRIDE _ 

M inamoto-no-Yoritomo (1147-1199) is one of 
the more interesting and paradoxical char¬ 
acters of Japanese medieval history. It is easy to 
paint him as a man of great vision, clever and 
intelligent. It is equally easy to use the same brush to 
paint him as an unscrupulous villain, given to fear¬ 
some bouts of jealousy and consumed by a lust for 
power. In support of the former view one may cite 
the fact that he established a well-organised govern¬ 
ment, and, at the age of only 33, was able to rally 
sufficient allies to fight a long war for national 
power. The latter aspect of his character could be 
seen in the single-minded vindictiveness with which 
he pursued the destruction of his popular younger 
brother, without whom his cause could never have 
succeeded. 


D uring Yoritomo’s child¬ 
hood the patterns of 
power in Japan had been dis¬ 
turbed. Since the 10th cen¬ 
tury the actual Emperors had 
become increasingly reclu¬ 
sive, and real power was 
manipulated by a court bur¬ 
eaucracy modelled on that of 
China. The court was domi¬ 
nated for generations by the 
powerful Fujiwara clan, who 
even achieved the abdication 
of still-young emperors in 
favour of more easily mani¬ 
pulated children. This led to 
the dispersal from the capital. 
Kyoto, of disaffected nobles 
with Imperial connections, 
who allied themselves var¬ 
iously to ancient provincial 
families who also resented the 
centralised power of the 


Fujiwara. A number of rebel¬ 
lions broke out between 935 
and the 1080s, involving 
shifting alliances of nobles. In 
the course of the 11th century 
leaders of the Minamoto clan 
were used by the Fujiwara 
government to lead armies 
against rebellious magnates 
in the north on more than one 
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Angus McBride’s recon¬ 
struction shows Yorilomo in on 
armour wliith slill survives in su- 
perh condition in o Japanese shrine 
and which is attributed to him; it is 
of a style and quality entirely cred¬ 
ible for his period and status. 

The armour style is called o- 
yoroi or ‘great armour’. It is made 
up of over a thousand metal or 
leather scales called zanc tied ri¬ 
gidly into vertical boards by leather 
thongs, which were then rendered 
solid by several applications of 
black lacquer. The boards were 
then laced to those above and below 
by rows of suspensory braid, which 
could be either dyed leather or, as in 
this case, brightly coloured broad 
silk twill. Yoritomo's here is kon- 
ito-odoshi or blue silk twill. The 
torso is a fairly rigid C-sliape, open 
on the right side; three wide skirt- 
plates, kusazuri, are suspended 
from the torso. To protect the unde¬ 
fended right side a solid wakidate 
is worn under the arm with the 
fourth skirl-plate pendant from it. 
The huge shoulder guards, o- 
sode, free the warriorfrom the need 
to carry a shield when on 
horseback. 

lie wears a single armoured 
sleeve, kote, on his left arm; al¬ 
though bearing metal plates and 
mail, its purpose was as much to 
hold the baggy sleeve of the armour- 
robe out of the way of the bowstring 
as to protect the arm. Here it is 
patterned with Yoritomo's mon or 
heraldic symbol in gold, repeated on 
green silk. There is no thigh ar¬ 
mour, as warfare was generally 
mounted at this period and there 
was less need for protection in that 
area. He wears greaves, suncatc, 
and short bearskin shoes. 

His kabuto or helmet bears no 
crest. At this early period only the 
highest ranks wore them, and even 


then not always. The helmet bowl 
is of typical multi-plate construc¬ 
tion with huge, knobbed rivets; a 
hole at the crown, tehen, is decor¬ 
ated with a gilded rim. Through 
this Yorilomo, following the style 
of his period, has pulled the tip of 
his black cloth cap. His neck is 
protected by the helmet's shikoro 
or caped neck guard, and large fuk- 
igaeshi or ’blow-backs’ are at¬ 
tached to the front of this. Various 
surfaces on the helmet and torso — 
notably the tsurubashiri chest pro¬ 
tector, the wakidate, and the pen¬ 
dant upper chest guards kyubi no 
ita (right) and sendan no ita (left) 
— are decorated with patterns on 
printed leather. A nodowa throat 
guard is worn underneath the ar¬ 
mour and is thus invisible. 

Suspended on his left side at the 
waist would be a wickerwork reel 
for an extra bowstring , and thrust 
into the sash is a long, heavy- 
bladed knife, useful for stabbing 
through armour at close range as 
well as for removing the head of a 
fallen enemy. The ornate tachi 
sword is worn from its own cord 
over the sash, in the edge-down 
position typical of the period. The 
weapon of choice is the great bow 
with its off-centre grip. The fur¬ 
faced quiver, a sign of status, bears 
Yoritomo's mon and contains ar¬ 
rows of every design and function. 
Among these were usually found 
two or three special arrows, made 
longer and more ornate, often used 
for signalling or for shooting at a 
particular foe. 

The armour is worn over a bat¬ 
tle-robe with huge, billowing 
sleeves and broad-cut culotte-like 
trousers, both confined by cords at 
wrist and ankle. The en suite pat¬ 
terning of this heavy silk costume is 
typical. 


fought. In 1180 the Taira 
forces were eventually vic¬ 
torious in a hard-fought bat¬ 
tle at Uji Bridge, over 
warrior-monks ( sohei ) from 
the pro-Minamoto temple at 
Todai-ji. In revenge for their 
opposition Taira-no-Kiyo- 
mori put the temple to the 
torch, with the loss of some 
3,500 lives; and soon after¬ 
wards he died — some said, 
as divine punishment for this 
act. But the Taira forces con¬ 
tinued to campaign, and in 
1181 the death in battle of the 
pretender Prince Mochihito 
nearly spelled disaster for the 
Minamoto. Yoritomo played 
a major part in keeping the 
cause alive. 

An organiser, politician 
and strategic commander 
more than a tactical leader, 
Yoritomo left the conduct of 
operations to his brother 
Yoshitsune, and to their cou¬ 
sin Minamoto Kiso-no-Yosh- 
inaka. This latter, a colourful 
warrior, was accompanied 
even into battle by a formi¬ 
dable wife, Tomoe Gozen. 

In 1182 Yoshinaka indicted 
a severe defeat on the Taira, 
and captured Kyoto. He pro¬ 
nounced himself shogun — an 
illegitimate appointment to 
which lie had no right, and 
which enraged his cousin 
Yoritomo — and proceeded 
to visit a reign of terror on the 
capital. From this point Yori¬ 
tomo seems to have regarded 
cousin Yoshinaka as expend¬ 
able. From his headquarters 
at Kamakura, where he main¬ 
tained control of general stra¬ 
tegy, Yoritomo took 
advantage of the temporary 
retreat of the Taira to send his 
brother Yoshitsune against 
their over-mighty cousin. 
The young hero defeated 
Yoshinaka in 1184; Yoshi¬ 
naka ded, but was caught and 
killed — legend has it that his 
warrior wife Tomoe Gozen 
killed some of his attackers 
before deeing to a temple and 
becoming a nun. 

Meanwhile the Taira forces 
had occupied an easily 
defended natural position 
called Ichi-no-Tani, protected 
by cliffs to the north and a 
harbour full ofTaira shipping 
to the south. On the night of 
18 March 1184 Yoshitsune led 
some 200 picked shock- 


troops in a death-defying 
charge on horseback down 
the sandy, almost vertical 
cliffs. The Taira, expecting 
attack from east or west only, 
were taken by surprise and 
routed with great loss. 

In 1185 the Taira were 
finally defeated in the naval 
battle of Dan-no-Ura. The 
disaster was so complete that 
when Yoshitsune’s victory 
was seen to be unavoidable all 
the leading members of the 
Taira clan — including the 
widow of Taira-no-Kiyo- 
mori, carrying her grandson 
the child-emperor Antoku — 
committed suicide by leaping 
overboard. 

THE INGRATITUDE 
OF PRINCES 

Yoritomo, as head of the 
Minamoto clan, reaped the 
rewards of the battle exploits 
of his younger brother. Now 
that he was unchallenged by 
any external threat, his dark 
mind turned to his brother’s 
great renown. Yoshitsune 
had entered Kyoto as a libera¬ 
tor, and was appointed 
kebiishi, a post analogous to 
national police chief which 
carried considerable indepen¬ 
dent powers. It is said that 
other Minamoto generals, 
jealous of the young hero, 
whispered in his brother's 
car. Whatever the reason, 
Yoritomo gave orders for 
Yoshitsune’s destruction. 

For almost five years the 
young general and a small 
band of faithful followers 
were hunted throughout 
Japan. One by one they were 
trapped and killed; and in 1189 
Yoshitsune himself was cor¬ 
nered, and committed suicide. 
Legend has it that his pur¬ 
suers were held at bay by a 
last vassal, the giant warrior- 
monk Musashibo Benkei. 

* » * 

In 1192 Minamoto-no- 
Yoritomo was proclaimed 
sei-i-lai-shoguti, and set about 
forming his new govern¬ 
ment; it was significant that 
this was a military-style 
regime under a shogun, rather 
than the previous civil form 
under a kanpaku or court 
prime minister. The so- 
called Kamakura bakufu had 
begun: the term means 'tent 


government’, and implies a 
mobile military head¬ 
quarters. 

Yoritomo streamlined the 
process of government to 
some extent, transferring 
power from civil bureaucra¬ 
cies to new, military admi¬ 
nistrations. (The post of 
kebiishi was largely dissolved, 
perhaps significantly.) While 
maintaining central control in 
his hands, Yoritomo was 
realistic enough to recognize 
the dangers, and devolved 
some local powers to a looser 
network of provincial lords. 
(Yoritomo was a very capable 
administrator; but his cold 
ruthlessness showed no sign 
of mellowing, and he pru¬ 
dently had his remaining 
brother put to death.) A more 
or less parallel machine of 


government evolved, based 
at Kamakura, while the 
Emperor and court aristoc¬ 
racy remained . isolated at 
Kyoto. 

In 1199, at the age of 52, 
Yoritomo was killed in a rid¬ 
ing accident which was inevi¬ 
tably seen as the retribution 
of heaven for the killing of his 
brothers. This untimely 
death left the new dynasty 
without an adult leader and 
still only weakly established. 
Yoritomo's son Yoriie was a 
puppet in the hands of his 
powerful maternal grand¬ 
father Hojo Tokimasa, who 
eventually had both Yoriie 
and later his younger brother 
Sanctomo assassinated. Toki¬ 
masa held power as regent; 
and the Minamoto's brief 
dominance was over. [Pyll 
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